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WTRODUCTICB 


There  are  aany  demonstrable  parallels  be  tureen  the  works  of 
Thomas  Wolfe  and  Walt  Whitaan,  two  of  the  many  authors  who  haws 
praised  the  Ideal  America  and  counseled  the  Ideal  Africa  of  the 
future.  To  discover  these  sisilaritias  and  affinities,  to  illusta  ate 
them  Iron  the  works  of  these  two  authors,  and  to  arrive  at  some  con- 
clusions about  these  similarities  will  be  the  purpose  of  this  thesis. 
In  this  stud/,  the  question  of  Wi&isaa1 3 influence  upon  Wolfe  will  not 
be  considered.  Such  that  is  comson  to  Wolfe »s  novels  and  Whitman's 
poems  is  not  the  peculiar  property  of  either  bat  rather  coses  from  a 
coseaon  stress  of  thought  and  style  fixwing  from  earlier  writers. 

Many  poets  and  critics  of  American  literature  have  noted  that 
there  exist  certain  resesblances  between  Wolfe  and  Whitsun.  In  a 
short  article  written  just  after  the  publication  of  Of  Tiso  and  the 
River,  Wolfe  hicself  says: 

In  addition,  ...  there  are  scores  of  poms  which  I have 
read  hundreds  of  tiaes,  and  In  the  great  lines  of  Conns, 
Shakespeare,  Wilton,  feats  and  »hito&n,  I have  found  a 
wealth  that  not  only  never  dulls  or  tarnishes,  but  grows 
in  beauty  and  wonder  all  the  tisae.l 

In  an  excellent  study  of  Wbitsaa  and  his  works.  Gay  W.  writes: 

The  fact  that  Whitaan  has  no  imitators  or  "disciples*  (like 
Horace  Traubel  or  udward  Carpenter)  does  not  aean  that  his 
example  of  literary  pioneering  and  Ids  deciocratic  Ideas  have 

I r‘?hat  a Writer' Reads,*  t^  ^ookhxjcr,  I (Christaas,  1^3$),  11*. 
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not  perseatsd  the  heart  and  spirit  of  writers  like 
Sherwood  Anderson  and  Thoaas  f olfe,  to  aention  only 
two.2 3 * 5 

In  Me  introduction  to  The  "ace  of  a Hail  on,  a book  of  poetical  ex- 
cerpts from.  Wolfe's  first  two  novels  and  early  short  stories,  John 
Hall  Wheeloek  states: 

fhossas  folfe  was,  first  of  ell,  a poet  - a lyric  poet 
of  extraordinary  intensity,  with  a sensitivity  to  word 
mate,  to  rbyt"®  and  cadence , which  can  be  likened  only 
to  that  of  Whitaaa,  whose  vision  of  America  and  of  the 
American  continent  he  shared.  3 

Another  critic,  Paul  Bofftaan,  says  in  a review  of  Of  Tlae  and  tbs 
Elver: 

As  in  his  earlier  book,  A’olfe/  has  in  this  alternated 
in  his  stractare  between” purely  prosaic  narrative  . . • . 

and  flights  of  intense,  personal  WMtsanesqoe  poetry.  * . .** 

Lewis  Gannett  points  out  the  comparison  sore  succinctly: 

Wolfe  is  an  authentic  descendant  of  Walt  Whitman's  spirit, 
perhaps  the  first  full-throated  voice  to  echo  ¥hitaan*s 
. note s.S 

Ann«  Batkins  in  Takas  at  the  Flood,  an  anthology  of  sections  of  novels 

and  short  stories  which  she  considers  the  best  writing  of  a particular 

author,  says  in  the  introduction  to  the  selection  from  Wolfe: 

Throughout  his  work,  Thonas  Wolfe  proves  that  there  are 
no  rules  for  writing  of  fiction  which  cannot  be  trans- 
cended. His  contempt  for  dogmas  of  econoay,  for  precepts 
against  repetition  often  turn  his  prose  to  pure  rhapsodic 
poetry.  The  -ieb  and  the  Pock  is  done  with  the  kind  of  isa- 


2 fait  ffhltaan  Handbook,  p.  537. 

3 page  v. 

b African  Keview,  V (iSay,  1935),  191. 

5 Sew  fork  Herald  Tribune.  Movembcr  IS,  1935,  ?•  IS. 


pulse  and  pcwor  that  carried  "alt  Whitman  sc  far  beyond 
the  limit 3 of  traditional  pattern.® 


In  a review  of  Xou  Can't  Go  Home  Again,  Milton  Rugoff  comments: 


In  /his  weaknesses/  /iolfe/  i3  in  the  tradition  of 
Laavos  of  crass  and  /o^Jicks  his  books,  like  these, 
reflect  qn  expansiveness,  as  extravagance,  an  emotional 
giantism,  which  has  been  called  American.' 


In  his  critical  analysis  of  contemporary  writers,  hodera  Fiction:  A 

Study  of  Values,  Herbert  J.  Waller  declares: 

Wolfe  is  the  poet  of  ^sserican  life,  ae  sensitive,  lyrical, 
and  robust  as  S hitman,  and  in  his  symbols  still  acre 
concrete.0 

Mailer  also  suggests  that  Wolfe’s  novels  way  succeed  la  doing  what 
“Walt  Whitman  attempted  but  only  half  succeeded  in  doing,"  that  is. 


in  aaking  Americans  sore  aware  of  their  heritage  ami  the  glories  of 
their  own  country*  9 

There  are  aaay  similar  quotations  free  critics  and  cosssentators, 
many  of  them  casual  and  without  too  much  critical  significance,  which 
sdgbt  be  cited.  Those,  however,  will  .suffice  to  show  that  there  is  a 
reasonable  basis  for  a comparative  analysis  of  the  sore  prominent 
c harsc  to rl  s tic s which  these  two  writers  have  in  coseson* 

In  this  particular  study,  the  comparison  between  Iolfe  and  Whitaan 


will  be  based  on  their  similar  subjectivity,  their  stylistic  affinities, 
and  their  ideological  resemblances.  Under  these  three  breed  classifica- 


TT^TiT. 

7 Booxa,  September  22,  19ii0,  p.  $ 

8 Page  I4II. 


tior.s,  each  of  which  will  be  discussed  at  soae  length  in  one  of  the 
following  chapters,  the  likeness  of  wolfe  to  ^hltaan  nay  most  easily 
he  demonstrated,  although  there  are  other  possible  bases  of  comparison.*® 


18  the  edition  of  Leaves  of  Grass  from  wtdeh  the  quotations  in  the 
body  of  this  thesis  are  taken  is  the  Inclusive  Edition,  edited  by  Emory 
Holloway,  and  published  in  1932 • The  various  Whitman  pros®  works  and 
letters  and  the  novels  of  Thomas  «olfe  quoted  from  are  the  standard 
editions  or  reprints  as  noted  in  the  Bibliography* 


CHAPTER  I 


Subjectivity 


I celebrate  myself,  and  sir*'  myself. 

And  what  I assume  you  shall  assume, 

For  every  atom  belonging  to  se  as  good  belongs  to  you.1 

— Walt  Whitman 

SQT  hook  mas  what  la  often  referred  to  as  an 
autobiographical  novel.2 

— Thomas  Wolfe 


Both  Thomas  Wolfe  and  Walt  WMtaan  wrote  intensely  subjective 

books.  Whitaan  declares  in  “Song  of  ’yself"  that  it  is  he  who  is 

the  central  character  in  his  poems,  that  it  is  he  who  is  the  ideal 

poet  of  America,  ami  that  it  is  he  who  forms  the  nucleus  for  a future 

race  of  Americas  democrats.  In  like  manner,  in  his  introduction  to 

Look  Homeward,  Angel,  Wolfe  writes: 

This  is  a first  book,  and  In  It  the  author  has  written  of 
experience  which  Is  now  far  ami  lest,  but  which  was  once 
part  of  the  fabric  of  his  life.  If  any  reader,  therefore, 
should  say  that  the  book  is  “autobiographical,"  the  writer 
has  no  answer  for  him:  it  seems  to  him  that  all  serious 
work  in  fiction  is  autobiographical  .... 

Similar  statements  occur  again  and  again  in  The  Story  of  a Hovel, 

which  sight  be  considered  as  Wolfe’s  defense  of  his  works  ami  the 

amount  of  his  cam  personality  which  he  projected  into  thestj  for 

example: 


1 ~<»ava»'of  Vir*SK,  p.  2f\~ 

2 "The ~2£«y*o2pa  ilovel,"  Tbs  rertabls  Thomas  Wolfe,  ed.  by  H. 
Qeismar,  p.  572.  This  volume  is,  hereafter,  referred  to  as  "the  Story 
of  a Sovel.“ 
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I have  written  ry  book,  sore  or  less,  directly  from  the 
experience  of  sy  own  life,  and  furthermore,  I tstm  think 
that  I may  h^ve  written  it  with  a certain  naked  intensity 
which  Is  likely  tc  characterise  the  earliest  work  of  & 
young  writer. 3 

Wolfe's  use  of  so  many  incidents  mid  characters  fro®  his  early  life 
in  Asheville  had  a surprising  effect  upon  his  eventually;  the  publica- 
tion of  look  Homeward,  Angel  was  greeted  with  violent  outbursts  of 
disapprobation  from  a large  group  of  the  citlsens  of  his  home  town, 
a response  which  bewildered  and  astonished  Wolfe  almost  beyond  his 
own  belief. k Even  tbs  names  of  his  characters  were  drawn  directly 
from  those  appealing  in  his  own  family.  Wolfe's  father,  W.  0.  Wolfe, 
became  ® . 0.  Gant;  his  mother,  Julia  Elisabeth  Wolfe,  became  Elisa 
Gant;  and  his  brothers,  Ben  and  Grower,  became  Ben  and  Grover  Gant.-* 
There  are  may  other  examples  of  this  process  of  naming  characters 
for  those  who  actually  existed  in  Wolfe's  family  or  in  his  hose  city. 

Wolfe,  then,  admitted  this  subjectivity,  for  ha  knew  that  hie 
senses  were  keenly  perceptive  and  his  memory  retentive  of  all  he 
lad  experienced,  even  the  moat  minute  or  insignificant  events 

The  quality  of  memory  is  characterised,  1 believe,  in  a 
more  than  ordinary  degree  by  the  Intensity  of  its  sense 
impressions,  its  power  to  evoke  and  bring  back  the  odors, 
sounds,  color 3,  shapes,  and  feel  of  things  with  concrete 
vividness .* * & 

This  statement  is  followed  by  a catalogue  of  images  which  describe 
in  a phrase  or  sentence  each  many  incidents  which  he  had  remembered 


U Tbia. 

$ fTTTforwoad,  The  marble  Man's  Wife*  Thomas  Wolfe's  Mother,  oo.lt-5. 

6 "The  3tory  oFTlbvel?  '' $1b. 
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for  years  and  of  which  he  had  used  in  his  novels. 

Whitman  likewise  wrote  fjros  his  own  experience  to  portray  the 
sights,  sounds,  shells,  and  activities  of  the  American  scene.  Emory 
Holloway  says: 

The  ideal  scan  he  sang  was  — had  to  be  — himself.  He 
accepted  this  necessity,  though  he  never  seess  to  have 
fully  realised  its  limitations.  *1  know  perfectly  well 
sy  road  is  different.  Most  of  the  great  poets  are  im- 
personal; I am  personal.  They  portray  characters, 
events , passions,  but  never  mention  themselves.  In  ay 
poems,  all  revolves  around,  concentrates  in,  radiates 
from  myself.  I have  but  one  central  figure,  the  general 
human  personality  typified  in  myself.*? 

In  another  place,  Holloway  writes: 

The  material  cut  of  which  dream  images  are  fashioned  is,  of 
course,  all  supplied  by  experience,  personal  or  imaginative. 

In  Whitman's  poems,  he  refers  to  the  events  of  his  dream  as 
“past-readings*  or  records  of  what  he  had  seen,  “whether  in 
the  body  or  oat  of  the  body.*  Same  passages  we  can  recognise 
as  his  actual  experience  . . . .® 

Henry  Seidel  Can by  emphasises  this  point,  saying  that  the  poms  is 
•packed  full*  of  one  man,  a ad  that  man  is  fait  Whitman.^  Gay  W.  Al- 
len, referring  to  the  lines  quoted  from  Whitman  at  the  bag inning  of 
thia  chapter,  declares: 

Leaves  of  Grass  is  one  of  the  most  personal,  and  in  many 
ways  the  most  naively  frank,  collections  of  poetry  ever 

written. 10 

In  a later  stanaa  echoing  the  first  lines  of  Leaves  of  Crass.  “So 
Long,"  Whitman  writes: 


T Whitman:  kt\  Interpretation  In  : arrative,  120.  an- 
closed  quotation  'is  if  os  ST’itmn,  llolloaray  says,  but  the  exact  soiree 
is  not  given. 

8 Ibid.,  p.  123. 

9 Wall  Whitman:  An  American,  p.  3* 

10  fait  iFdtssan  handbook,  p.  3. 
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Caviar  ado,  this  is  no  oook. 

Who  touches  this  touches  a ssan, 

(la  it  night?  are  we  here  together  alone?) 

It  is  I you  hold  and  who  bolds  you, 

I spring  iVos  the  pages  into  your  arias  - decease  calls  m forth.  1 

In  bis  attempt  to  typify  the  general  human  personality  in  Mjaself,  or 

to  use  another  phrase,  to  universalize  his  experiences  to  make  then 

applicable  to  all  men,  "hitaan  uses  the  generic  °IH  tlroughout  Leaves 

of  Grass  and  the  prose  works,  maki  ng  of  himself  a aieroeoais  of  all 

that  man  has  been,  all  that  mn  is,  and  all  tl*at  aan  hopes  to  be. 

There  is  also  no  doubt  that  Whitman  shared  with  Wolfe  an  extraordinarily 

intense  recollection.  Cabby  says: 

These  early  fifties  are  the  end  of  the  formative  period 
of  Whitman's  life  — the  years  when,  as  he  said,  he  ab- 
sorbed tbs  soul  and  aind  and  behavior  of  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Americans  in  the  cities  of  See  fork  Bay,  to 
which  what  he  drew  from  the  west  and  Sew  Orleans  was  added.  12 

as  a result  of  Whitman's  use  of  even  insignificant  experiences,  which 
is  likewise  characteristic  of  Wolfe,  Whitman  presents  in  raany  of  his 
poess  pictures  which  could  have  co-ue  only  from  a person  of  rare  per- 
ception : 

These  I singing  in  spring  collect  for  lovers, 

(Far  who  but  I should  understand  lovers  aid  all  their  sorrow  nod 
Joy? 

And  who  hut  I should  be  the  poet  of  comrades?) 

Collecting  I traverse  the  garden  of  the  world,  but  soon  I pass 
the  gates. 

Beer  along  the  pond-side,  new  wading  a little,  fearing  not  the 
wet, 

Bow  by  the  post-and-rail  fences  where  the  old  stones  thrown 
there,  pick'd  from  the  fields,  have  accumulated. 


H Leaves  'o.f~C-ress,  ?,  lilfe 
12  Sanby,  op.  cli..  p,  £2. 


( .lid  newer s and  vises  and  weeds  com  up  through  the 
stones  and  parti/  cover  them,  beyond  these  I pass,) 

Far,  far  in  the  forest,  or  sauntering  later  in  summer, 
before  1 think  where  I go. 

Solitary,  selling  the  earth/  snell,  stopping  now  and 
then  In  the  silence, 

♦ • • 

Here,  lilac,  with  e branch  of  pine. 

Here,  out  of  my  pocket,  soa*  moss  which  I pull’d  off  a live- 
oak  is  Florida  as  it  hung  trailing  down, 

H ere,  some  pinks  and  laurel  loaves,  and  a handful  of  cage. 


Moreover,  it  is  obvious  that  Whitman  throughout  his  poeas 

and  Wolfe,  particularly  in  The  Wab  and  the  Hock  and  tou  Can’t  Go 

Hose  Again,  were  attempting  to  universalize  their  own  magnificent 

stories  and  ideas,  as  has  already  been  stated*  In  an  "Author’s 

Hois*  at  the  beginning  of  The  let  and  the  Hock,  Wolfe  discloses! 

This  novel  is  about  one  man’s  discovery  of  life  and  of 
the  world  — discovery  not  in  a sudden  and  explosive  sense 
as  when  "a  am  planet  arias  into  his  ken,"  but  discovery 
through  a process  of  finding  out  as  a nan  has  to  find  out, 
through  error  and  through  trial,  through  fantasy  and  illusion, 
through  falsehood  and  his  own  foolishness,  through  being 
mistaken  and  wrong  and  an  idiot  and  egotistical  and  as- 
pirin?; and  hopeful  and  believing  and  confused,  and  pretty 
such  what  every  one  of  us  is,  and  goes  through,  and  finds 
out,  and  becomes. 

I hope  the  protagonist  will  illustrate  in  Ms  own  experience 
every  one  of  us  * • . • 

Here,  however,  an  obvious  contrast  in  degree  is  apparent.  Whitman 
explicitly  identified  himself  with  everyone  everywhere  in  America  — 
for  instance,  in  such  sections  of  Leaves  of  Grass  as  "A  Song  for  Oc- 
cupations," "Salute  Aa  »'onde,"  "Crossing  Brooklyn  Ferry, ■ "Kossos," 


13  ' leaves" of  grass,  p.  9$ 
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and  other  of  the  all-encompassing  catalogues  of  Individuals  and 
occupations  with  which  he  felt  hiswelf  allied  through  personal 
experience  ami  sympathy.  In  Wolfe’s  novels,  however,  the  identi- 
fication of  the  author  and  the  central  character  with  everyone 
everywhere  is  not  as  clearj  Wolfe  presents  his  story  ami  says  that 
he  hopes  that  the  reader  will  in  some  measure  obtain  the  lesson  of 
the  future  greatness  of  America  which  is  there  on  the  pages.  On 
the  other  hand,  Sbitean  iterates  the  doctrine  again  ami  again  that 
his  lessons  must  be  learned  completely  as  the  only  source  of  in- 
spiration and  guidance  to  the  great  glar/  of  democracy  which  is 


sure  to  co m in  this  country. 

Another  point  of  contrast  la  apparent,  too,  and  lies  in  Wolfe's 
overpowering  impulse  to  write,  because,  perhaps,  he  had  the  desire 
to  relate  In  infinite  detail  his  own  experiences  in  the  hope  that 
his  readers  would  be  spared  the  sane  search  for  stability  by  find- 
ing it  in  the  sane  fact  — the  American  way  of  life  — from  which 
olfo  eventually  found  soul-satisfaction: 


I don't  know  how  I became  a writer,  but  I think  it  was 
because  of  a c or tain  force  in  me  that  had  to  write  and 
that  finally  burst  through  and  found  a channel  , . , 
finally  in  the  autumn  of  1926,  how,  why,  or  in  what  Banner 
I have  never  been  able  to  determine,  but  probably  because 
the  force  in  m at  length  sought  out  its  channel,  I began 
to  write  sy  first  book  in  London.^ 

Perhaps  the  questions  in  this  passage  may  be  answered  by  saying  that 


the  impulse  to  write  was  a subconscious  urge  to  rid  his  soul  of  his 
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cam  doubts  about  life  and  the  purposes  of  living*  Soae  person  soak- 
ing a way  through  the  aase  of  existence  sight  read  the  book,  discover 
Wolfe’s  solution  to  the  questions,  and  find  his  own  way*  This  ap- 
parent purpose  is  not  clear  until  the  end  of  fou  Can’t  Go  Home  Again* 
hut  the  plan  of  the  "book"  is  clear  once  the  conclusion  has  been 
reached. 

Thus,  it  has  been  shown  that  the  works  of  Solfe  and  Whitman  are 
related  by  their  oossson  subjectivity,  although  tf&tmn  relied  aore 
upon  the  sights,  sounds,  and  other  manifestations  of  the  sensual  world 
while  Wolfe  was  actually  using  characters  and  events  taken  directly 
free  his  life  and  translating  them  into  his  plot  aloost  literally* 
Looking  backward  over  the  works  of  each,  one  feels  awed,  overpowered, 
and  frequently  embarrassed  by  the  revelations  each  made  in  Ms  books} 
but  there  is  no  denying  their  power  end  driving  search  for  the  truth 
as  they  saw  it  sod  the  mean*  of  deliverance  from  the  aorass  of  fears 
and  doubts  into  which  both  fait  America  had  fallen.  It  is  perhaps 
significant  that  two  such  artists  — one  the  product  of  Brooklyn  in 
the  last  century,  newspaper  editor,  visitor  of  Hashing ton  hospital# 
daring  the  Civil  War,  and  a contemporary  of  the  infamous  ” robber- 
barons*  of  the  nineteenth  century*  the  other  born  in  the  South  free: 
which  ho  fled,  an  incessant  traveler,  and  university  teacher  — should 
arrive  at  approximately  the  same  conclusion  about  American  life  and 
adopt  almost  the  aam  methods  to  combat  current  American  ailments  as 
they  saw  them*  Whitman  proclaimed  to  the  nation  that  be  ms  the  prophet 


8 

of  the  future,  perfect  American  desoocracyj  end  Wolfe  ueed  his  cam 
experience  of  being  lost  end  finding  hioeelf  to  dsaoastrate  to 
others  that  they,  too,  could  resolve  their  fears. 


CHAPTER  21 


Stylistics  Affinities 


The  words  of  ay  book  nothing,  the  drift  of  it  everything > 

A book  separate,  not  link'd  with  the  rest  nor  elt  by  the 
intellect. 

Bat  you  ye  untold  latencies  will  thrill  to  every  page. 

— Welt  mtesea 

I  cannot  really  say  the  book  was  written.  It  was  something 
that  took  hold  of  m and  possessed  se,  and  before  I was  done 
with  it  — that  is,  before  I finally  emerged  with  the  first 
completed  part  — it  seemed  to  as  that  it  had  done  with 

— Thoaas  Wolfe 


There  are  various  stylistic  affinities  between  Walt  Whitsun  and 
Thosas  Wolfe,  which  can  readily  be  demonstrated  by  a comparison  of 
Leaves  of  Oraas  and  the  novels  which  Wolfe  wrote.  It  will  be  the 
purpose  of  this  chapter  to  point  out  these  affinities,  disregarding, 
however,  any  claia  that  Wolfe  was  influenced  by  the  style  of  Whitosa. 
In  the  Preface  to  the  2B5S  edition  of  Leaves  of  rasa,  Whitman 

says  i 

For  expressing  the  multiplicity  of  America  the  expression 
of  the  American  poet  is  to  be  transcendent  and  new.  It  is 
to  be  indirect  and  not  direct  or  descriptive  or  epic.  Its 
quality  goes  through  these  to  such  acre. 3 

Fkca  this,  one  might  assume  that  Whitman  was  attempting  to  produce  an 

entirely  new  mode  of  expression  or  poetic  fora,  but  G.  W. Allen  in  his 

Walt  a hitman  Handbook  says  that  this  is  not  entirely  trues 

1 Leaves 'of  Grass,  "p."' 11. 

2 *fhe  Story  of  a Kovel,*  The  Portable  Thoaas  Wolfe,  ed.  by  g. 
Gel soar,  p.  581. 

3 Leaves  of  Oras s , p.  1*91. 
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But  whatever  the  sources  of  Whitman's  verse  technique, 
the  style  of  the  King  Joses  Version  of  the  Bible  Is 
generally  agreed  to  provide  convenient  analogies  for 
the  prosodic  analysis  of  leaves  of  Grass#*4 

Other  or! tics  have  also  noted  that  parallelism  and  reiteration,  taro 
poetic  devices  in  the  King  Jamas  Torsion,  seem  to  be  the  basic  rhyth- 
mical principles  in  Leaves  of  grass*  £.  C.  Rosa  does  not  mention 
Allen's  analogy  above  tut  describes  1 hi  loan's  versification  in  this 
manner: 

Whitman's  verse  - with  the  exception  that  it  is  not 
metered  - is  farter  removed  from  prose  than  Is  tradi- 
tional verse  Itself,  for  the  reason  that  the  traditional 
verse  is,  like  prose,  composed  in  sentences,  whereas 
Whitman's  verse  is  composed  in  lines  • • • A run-on  line 
is  rare  in  Whitman  - so  rare  that  it  aay  be  considered  a 
"slip."  The  law  of  his  structure  is  that  the  unit  of  sense 
is  the  measure  of  the  line. 5 The  Unas  in  sense 'are'  WidU~ 
stopped.  whitman  eaplogradi  everywhere  a s/s  tec;  of  punctua- 
tion to  indicate  his  structure.  Look  down  any  page  of 
Leaves  of  Grass,  and  you  will  find  almost  every  line  end- 
ing in  a coasaj  you  will  find  a period  at  the  end  of  a 
group  of  lines  or  a whole  poem.  Syntactically,  there  may  be 
many  sentences  in  the  groups  of  the  vfo  ole  poes,  there  may  be 
taro  or  three  sentences  in  one  line.  But  Whitman  was  compos- 
ing by  lines , not  by  sentences,  and  he  punctuated  accordingly.  ^ 

In  view  of  Allen's  analogy  between  the  style  of  tb©  Bible  and 

that  of  Whitman,  it  is  interesting  to  note  aolfe's  comment  on  the 

Bible  in  his  introepec Live  essay  "God's  Lonely  £aa*t 

The  most  tragic,  sublime,  ami  beautiful  expression  of 
human  loneliness  which  I have  ever  read  is  the  Book  of 
Jobj  the  grandest  and  most  philosophical,  Ecclesiastes  .... 
For  t e Book  of  Job,  far  from  being  dreary,  gray,  and 
dismal,  is  woven  entire  stare  than  any  piece  of  writing 


T—rw: • 

$ Ross's  italics. 

6 "Whitman's  Verse,"  MIS,  ILV  (June,  1930),  36>36U, 
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X can  recall,  from  the  sensuous,  flashing,  infinitely 

various  and  gloriously  palpabl*  material  of  greet  poetry; 

end  it  wears  at  the  heart  of  its  tremendous  chant  of 

ever lasting  sorrow  tbs  exulting  song  of  everlasting  joy. 7 

Wolfe  then  quotes  the  following  extract  from  Job,^  a good  example  of 
the  parallelism  which  folfe  himself  used  so  extensively  in  his  own 
novels: 

Hast  thou  given  the  horse  strength?  hast  thou  clothed  his 
neck  with  thunder? 

Const  thou  aaxe  him  afraid  as  a grasshopper?  The  glory 
of  his  nostrils  is  terrible. 

He  pasretfc  in  the  valley,  and  rejoiceth  in  his  strength;  he 
goeth  on  to  aeet  the  arsed  m. 

He  aocketh  at  fear,  wad  is  not  affrighted;  neither  turneth 
he  back  from  the  sword. 

The  quiver  rattleth  against  hi®,  the  gilt  ter  in  spear  and 
the  shield* 

He  swaUcweth  the  ground  with  fierceness  and  ragejrtelther 
believeth  he  that  is  the  sound  of  the  trumpet. 

He  saith  among  the  truapeta,  Ha,  ha;  and  be  sselleth  tbs 
battle  afar  off,  the  thunder  of  the  captains,  and  the 
shouting. 9 

This  arrangement  of  the  lines  from  Job  by  Wolfe  shows  that  he 
recocnixod  the  parallel  structure,  and  it  is  quits  possible  that  the 
sane  motivation  which  guided  the  writer  of  Job  guided  Wolfe,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously.  Almost  all  the  lines  are  balanced  in  the 
quotation  above,  an  illustration  of  a technique  Whitman  used  frequent- 
ly in  developing  his  own  prosodic  pattern. 

ScaHey  Bradley  finds  additional  metrical  devices  in  Whitman 
besides  parallelism  and  reiteration: 


9 The  riills  Beyond,  pp.  193. 
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for  in  the  aajorlty  of  the  lines  of  'ffhitaan,  which  are 
not  brought  into  equivalence  by  repetition  of  substance 
and  phrases,  there  is  still  the  equivalence  of  rhythm 
regulated  by  a periodicity  of  stress  so  uniformly  measured 
as  to  constitute  a true  "aster.*  It  is  a device  capable 
of  infinite  subtlety,  and  we  oust  understand  it  fully  in 
order  to  appreciate  the  extent  ot  the  poet's  era/ taanahlp* 

In  explanation  of  his  contention,  iir.  Bradley  uses  what  be  calls  a 

"hovering  accent,'1  as  in  the  poe®  "Tears,*  which  he  scur.s : 

XXX 

3 Tears!  tears!  tears! 

XXX 
3 In  the  night,  in  solitude,  tears, 

« xxx  X 

5  Ob  the  whits  shore  dripping,  dripping,  sucked  in  by  the  sand, 

X XX  X-  X 

5 Tears,  not  a star  shining,  all  dark  and  desolate, 

jx x x 

3 Moist  tears  fro®  the  eyes  of  a muffled  head. 

x X X X X 

$ 0 who  is  that  ghost?  that  fore  in  the  dark,  with  tears? 

XX  xxx  X 

6 that  shapeless  lisp  is  that,  bent,  crouched  there  on  the  sand? 

x X XX  X 

$ Streaming  tears,  sobbing  tears,  throes,  choked  with  wild  cries; 

X X X X X 

6 0 storm,  embodied,  rising,  careering  with  swift  steps  along  the 

x 

beach! 

X X X X X 

6 0 wild  and  disa&l  night  store,  with  wind  - 0 belching 

x 

desperate! 

* XX  X XX 

8 0 shale  so  sedate  and  decorous  by  day,  with  calm  countenance 
X X 

and  regulated  pace, 

xx  xx  x 

7 But  away  at  night  as  you  fly,  none  looking  - o then  the  un- 


IS  "the  fdbduslea'tal  Metrical  Principle  in  t hitman* a Poetry,8 
Al,  X (January,  1939),  Ui?. 
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x x 
loosened  ocean 

x x x 

3 Of  tears!  tears!  tears!** 


To  clarify  his  indicated  Barkings,  Bradley  says : 

1 hope  it  is  clear  that  this  poea  is  like  a large  wave 
or  breaker  with  t ree  crests.  The  shape  of  the  entire 
poea  say  he  interpreted  as  pyramidal,  beginning  with  a 
three-stress  line,  rising  to  two  pinnades  of  six  ami 
eight  stresses,  am!  subsiding  again  to  three  stresses 
in  the  last  line*  ilmllarly,  the  rhythmic  shape  of  each 
of  the  constituent  “crests?  la  pyramidal*  The  first  section 
of  five  lines , in  which  the  rain  in  the  night  is  likened 
to  tears,  announces  the  pyruadd  in  the  swell  and  fall  through 
lines  of  3,  3,  $$  5,  And  3 stress;  in  tbs  second.  In  which 
the  spirit  of  the  world  broods  over  the  night,  the  Initial 
impulse  is  paralleled  more  grandly  in  the  succession  of  5*  6, 
and  5 stress;  in  the  final  section,  in  which  the  identity  of 
an  individual  weeper  serges  with  the  cosmic  woe  of  nature 
itself,  the  full  rhythmic  diapason  is  unloosed  In  the  great 
cloudhead,  or  crest,  of  6,  6,  8,  7 ami  3 stresses  • • * 

When  we  find  similar  perfection  In  poem  after  poea,  we 
oust  conclude  that  it  la  the  result  of  consistent  artistic 
purpose 

3sing  this  system  of  scansion,  I shall  show  how  taro  representative 
passages  trot,  “olfe’a  novels  follow  this  saae  scheme. 

Considering  comparable  free  verse  patterns  in  Wolfe  and  Whitman 
in  addition  to  the  system  of  scansion  outlined  above,  it  is  apparent 
that  “Tears*  is  a perfect  e xassple  of  the  “envelope.*  The  first  line 
makes  a statement,  the  succeeding  li  as  amplify  or  apply  the  state- 
ment to  another  or  similar  set  of  circumstances,  and  the  Inst  line 
repeats  identically  the  words  of  the  first*  An  example  of  the  aaa* 
device  from  Wolfe  la: 


n-iaa;;  ?;  m 1 ' 

12  Ibid.,  pp.  Ui9-US0, 
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* x x _ * 
h A atom,  a leaf,  on  unfouod  door; 

xzx 

3 Of  a atom,  a loaf,  a door* 

X XXX 

It  Baked  and  alone  we  caae  Into  exile. 

X XXX  X 

5 la  her  dark  -soaks  we  did  not  know  our  aether’s  face; 

XXX  X 

8 "re®  the  prison  of  her  flesh  have  we  cose  Into  the  Inepeakable 
XX  X X 

and  incoassanicable  prison  of  this  earth. 

XXX  X 

U Which  of  ms  has  known  his  brother? 

XXX  XX 

5 Which  of  ms  has  looked  into  his  father’s  heart? 

x xxx  xxx 

7 Which  of  us  has  not  remained  forever  prison— pent? 

XX  XX  X 

5 Which  o f us  is  not  forever  a stranger  and  alone? 

X X X X 

U 0 waste  of  loss,  in  the  hot  waxes,  lost, 

X X X_ X X X 

6 Among  brif hi" stars  on  this  moat  weary  unbright  cinder,  lost! 

x x x x x x 

6 Newteiag  speechlessly  we  seek  the  great  forgotten  language, 

X X X 

3 A lost  lane-e  d into  heaven, 

X X X X ,, 

U A stone,  a leaf,  an'  unbound  door.^ 


This  selection  breaks  up  almost  automatically  into  five  free  verse 
stanzas,  corresponding  exactly  with  Wolfe's  paragraphs,  and  It  is 
evident  that  the  same  pyramidal  structure  which  Bradley  discovered 
in  a number  of  Whitman's  poems  is  found  here.  The  second,  third  and 
fourth  stanzas  rise  to  natural  climaxes,  the  second  in  a line  of 


13  Look  Homeward,  Angel,  front  natter.  The  arrangement  ofTSs 
lines  in  this  arid  all  other  'passages  from  Wolfe  is  ay  own. 
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sight  stresses,  the  third  in  a seven-stress  line,  and  the  fourth  in 
a line  of  six  stresses.  The  last  stanza,  the  climax  of  the  whole 
section,  descends  through  lines  of  six,  three,  to  the  last  line  of 
four  stresses;  and  the  whole  “poes,"  which  has  risen  to  a magnificent 
pinnacle  in  the  fourth  stanza,  dies  away  on  the  saac  quiet  note  with 
which  it  began,  almost  as  the  still  ebbing  of  a ware  after  breaking  - 
the  seas  figure  which  Bradley  uses  to  describe  the  gentle  pathos  of 
the  last  line  of  “Tears." 

Another  of  lolfe's  “envelopes®  nay  be  arranged  in  aliaost  exactly 
the  saae  ways 

X XXX 

h This  is  the  way  things  are: 

X XX  XX 

5 Here  is  the  grass,  m preen,  to  sweat  end  delicate, 
x x x 

3 But  with  some  brown  rubble  in  it. 

X XXX  X 

5 There  are  the  houses  all  along  the  street, 

X X XX  XX 

7 The  concrete  blocks  of  mils,  soaehow  to  dreary,  ugly  yet 
x 

familiar, 

XX  X 

3 The  lawns,  the  hedges,  and  the  gables, 

x xxx  x 

10  The  backyards  with  their  accidental  strictures  of  so  many 

X XX  X X 

little  and  familiar  things  as  hen-houses,  bams, 
xxx 

3 All  co.wn  and  familiar  as  sty  breath, 

XX  X X 

!i  All  accidental  as  the  strings  of  blind  chance 

X X X X 

U Tet  all  skSwSSS  foreorclered  as  a destiny; 

X X X x X X 

6 The  way  they  are,  because  they  are  the  way  they  are.^i* 

IU  The  fob  and  the  sock,  p^"  15.  ¥he  majority  of  «olf  els’ poetic 
passages  cannot  be  acannotTby  the  indicated  method,  for  asny  of  the 
lines,  while  rhapsodic,  will  not  fit  Bradley's  scheme,  the  two  aas- 
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In  this  selection  there  Is  no  climax,  no  pinnacle,  for  it  Is  rather 
a description  of  simple,  everyday  things,  proring  that  Wolfe  did  not 
need  to  work  himself  into  a iaaicniae  frensy  with  some  philosophic 
profundity  or  coissent  upon  his  characters  or  their  situations  at  the 
moment  to  produce  poetic  flights*  It  should  be  pointed  out  here  in 
connection  with  these  lines,  moreover,  that  they  contain  another  ex- 
ample of  the  literary  technique  common  to  both  Wolfe  and  Whitman  - 
the  catalogue,  which  will  be  discussed  In  greater  detail  be  lor. 

Whitman's  catalogues,  or  the  piling  upon  one  another  of  myriad 
sense  experiences  or  facts  or  examples  car  illustrations  of  his  these, 
are  famous  and  appear  in  virtually  each  one  of  the  longer  poems  of 
Leaves  of  Grass.  "The  Song  of  the  Broad-Axe*  is  a catalogue  from 
beginning  to  end: 

The  log  at  the  wood-pile,  the  axe  supported  by  it. 

The  a j Ivan  but,  the  vine  over  the  doerway,  the  space  clear'd 
for  a garden, 

The  irregular  tapping  of  rain  down  on  the  leaves  after  the 
storm  is  lull'd. 

The  walling  and  moaning  at  intervals,  the  thought  of  the  see. 

The  thought  of  ships  struck  in  the  store  and  put  on  their  beam 
ends,  and  the  cutting  away  of  masts. 

The  sentiment  of  the  huge  timbers  of  old-fashion *d  houses  and 
barns. 

The  ressesber'd  print  or  narrative,  to  voyage  at  a venture  of 
n son,  families,  goods. 

The  diaesauarkation,  the  founding  of  a nee  city. 

The  voyage  of  those  who  sought  a Sew  England  and  found  it,  the 

outset  anywhere. 

The  settlements  of  the  Arkansas,  Colorado,  Ottawa,  Willamette, 

The  slow  progress,  the  scant  fare,  the  axe,  rifle,  saddle-bags? 


s^f  s'quoted,  however,  are  representative  of " iltosewbich  do 'show 
evidence  of  having  a discernible  ’’regular"  Dstrlcal  pattern. 
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The  butcher  in  the  sl&ug hter—hou se , the  heads  aboard  schooners 
and  sloops,  the  raftssan,  the  pioneer, 

lumbermen  la  their  winter  casps,  daybreak  in  the  woods, 
stripes  of  snow  an  the  lists  of  trees,  the  occasional 
snapping, 

The  glad  clear  sound  of  one's  own  voice,  the  merry  song,  the 
natural  life  of  the  woods,  the  strong  day's  work. 

The  blazing  fire  at  night,  the  sweet  taste  of  supper,  the 
talk,  the  bed  of  henlock-boughs  and  the  bear-skin j 15 

This  same  catalogue  of  persons  and  places  and  espariences,  each  line 

of  which  would  have  served  another  poet  as  subject  matter  far  a whole 

poos,  continues  for  several  hundred  lines,  pounding  and  pounding  again 

Ihitesan’s  pho  ten-sen  tag®  effect  of  the  American  scene.  Another  pees, 

almost  exclusively  a catalogue  of  personalities,  is  *3alut  m Hoadel- 

the  third  mention  of  which  reads : 

£hat  do  you  hear  wait  ^hitean? 

I hear  the  worksaan  singing  and  the  faraer's  wife  siting, 

I hear  in  the  distance  the  sounds  of  children  and  of  rniwala 
early  in  the  day, 

I hear  eaoloas  shouts  of  Australians  pursuing  the  wild  twsraes, 

I hear  the  Spanish  dance  with  castanets  in  chestnut  shade,  to 
the  rebeck  and  guitar, 

I hear  continual  echoes  fro®  the  Thaass, 

I tear  fierce  French  liberty  songs, 

I hear  of  the  Italian  boat-sculler  the  musical  recitative  of 
old  poe®s, 

I hear  the  locusts  in  Syria  as  they  strike  the  grain  and  grass 
with  the  shearers  of  their  terrible  clouds, 

I hear  the  Coptic  refrain  toward  sundown,  pensively  falling 
on  tho  breast  of  the  black  venerable  vast  ©other  of  the 

m«, 

I hear  the  chirp  of  the  lexicon  auleteer,  and  the  bells  of  the 
mule, 

I hear  tbs  Ar*b  mieaain  calling  fro*  the  top  of  the  csosque, 

I tear  the  Christian  priests  at  the  altars  of  their  churches, 

I hear  the  responsive  bass  and  soprano, 

I tear  the  cry  of  tfcs  Cossack,  and  the  sailor's  voice  putting 
to  sea  at  Obotsk, 


15  Leaves"  of  'drags,  ’ p»  1ST 


I bear  the  wheeze  of  the  slave-caffle  as  the  slaves  search 

on,  as  the  husky  gangs  pass  on  by  taros  and  threes, 
faatn’d  together  with  wriatr-cfcains  and  ankle-chains, 

I hoar  the?  Hebrew  reading  his  records  and  psalms, 

I hear  the  rhythsdc  ayths  of  the  Creeks,  and  strong  legends 
of  the  Renas, 

I hear  the  tale  of  the  divine  life  and  the  bloody  death  of 
the  beautiful  God  the  Christ, 

1 tear  the  Hindoo  teaching  his  favorite  pupil  the  loves,  wars, 
adages,  transacted  safely  to  this  day  Arc m poets  who 
wrote  three  thousand  years  age*" 

The  repetition  of  the  initial  *1  hoar*  builds  e > a rhythsic  pattern 
when  the  poea  is  read  aloud,  such  sore  forcefully  than  blank  verse 
in  which  sentences  are  written  in  lines  of  five  iambs  each. 

A description  of  Asaerica  froa  Of  Time  and  the  Fiver  has  such 
the  ease  ousulative  effect: 

America  has  a thousand  lights  and  weathers  ate  we  walk  the 
streets, 

3e  walk  the  streets  forever, 

We  walk  the  streets  of  life  alone. 

It  Is  the  place  of  the  howling  winds. 

The  hurrying  of  the  leave#  in  old  October, 

The  hard  clean  falling  to  the  earth  of  acorns. 

The  place  o.  the  stora- tossed  scaning  of  the  wintry  aoun tain aide , 
•here  th©  young  mm  cry  out  in  their  throats  and  feel  tee  savage 
vigor! 

The  place  also  where  tee  trains  cross  rivers. 

It  is  a fabulous  country,  the  only  fabulous  country; 

It  is  the  one  place  where  airaclea  not  only  happen,  but  where 
they  happen  all  the  tiae. 

It  is  the  place  of  exultancy  and  strong  joy, 

the  place  of  the  darkened  brooding  air,  the  ssell  of  snow; 

It  is  the  place  of  all  the  fierce,  the  bitten  colors  in 
October,  when  all  the  wild,  sweet  woods  flaws  up; 

It  is  also  the  place  of  the  cider  press  ate  tee  last  brown  ooz- 
ings  of  the  Tork  Imperials. 
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It  is  the  place  of  the  lovely  girls  with  good  jobs  and  husky- 
voices,  who  will  buy  a round  of  drinks} 

It  is  the  place  where  the  to  sen  with  fine  legs  and  silken 
underwear  lie  in  the  pullaan  berth  below  you. 

It  is  the  place  of  the  dark-green  snore  of  the  pullaan  cars, 
and  the  voices  of  night-time  in  Virginia. 

It  is  the  place  where  great  boats  are  beying  at  the  harbor's 
south,  where  great  ships  are  putting  out  to  sea} 

It  is  the  place  where  great  boats  are  blowing  in  the  gulf  at 
night. 

And  where  the  river,  the  dark  and  secret  river,  full  of  strange 
tine,  is  forever  flowing  by  us  to  the  sea.^7 

This  catalogue  continues  for  sore  than  five  pares  enumerating  all  the 

items  with  which  »olfe  attempted  to  convey  & phantasmagoric  picture 

of  the  United  states*  This  particular  one  ends  with  almost  the  same 

words  as  the  be^inaing,  forming  another  example  of  the  u envelope 

pet tern*  of  free  verse  development: 

And  always  America  is  the  place  of  the  deathless  and 
enraptured  momenta. 

The  eye  that  looked,  the  south  that  sailed  and  vanished,  and 
the  ward; 

The  stone,  the  leaf,  the  door  we  never  found  and  have  never 
forgotten. 

And  these  ere  the  things  that  we  remember  of  America, 

?or  we  have  known  her  thousand  lights  and  weathers. 

And  we  walk  the  streets, 

We  walk  the  streets  forever, 

walk  the  streets  of  life  alone.3" 

From  the  same  novel,  the  magnificent  catalogue  of  similes  concerning 
the  Hudson  River  is  an  example  of  Wolfe's  striving  for  an  overpower- 
ing sensual  effect  through  the  piling  of  one  descriptive  epithet  upon 
another: 
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The  Hudson  River  Joins  tbs  harbor. 

And  then  the  harbor  joins  the  sea* 

Always  the  rivers  run. 

The  Hudson  Pdver  drinks  from  out  the  inland  slowly; 

It  is  like  vats  that  well  with  purple  and  rich  wine. 

The  Hudson  Hirer  is  like  purple  depths  of  evening ; 

It  is  like  the  ilaaes  of  color  on  the  Palisades,  elves*  echoes, 
and  old  Dutch  and  Hallows *en. 

It  is  like  the  Phantom  Horseman,  the  tossed  houghs,  and  the 
demented  winds. 

And  it  is  like  the  headed  cider  and  great  fires  of  the  Dutchmen 
in  the  winter  time* 

The  Hudson  River  is  like  old  October  and  tawny  Indians  in  their 
cashing  places  long  ago; 

It  is  like  long  pipes  and  old  tobacco; 

It  is  like  cool  depths  and  opulence; 

It  is  like  the  shiawor  of  liquid  green  on  suaser  days. 

The  Hudson  Elver  takes  the  thunder  of  fast  trains  and  throws 
a handful  of  lost  echoes  to  the  hills. 

It  is  like  the  calls  of  lest  sen  In  the  Mountains; 

A ad  it  is  like  the  country  boy  who  is  cosing  to  city  with  a 
feeling  of  glory  in  his  guts. 

It  is  like  the  green  plush  saell  of  the  Pullman  cars  and  snowy 
linen; 

It  is  like  the  kid  in  upper  four  and  the  good-looking  woman 
down  below  who  stirs  bar  lovely  lege  slowly  in  starched 
ehsets; 

It  is  the  aegis  river* 

It  is  like  coaing  to  the  city  to  make  money,  to  find  glory,  fame 
and  love,  and  a life  more  fortunate  and  happy  than  any  we 
have  ever  known. 

It  is  like  the  Knickerbockers  and  early  autumn* 

It  is  like  the  Rich  Folks,  and  the  River  People,  the  Vander- 
bilts, the  Astors,  and  the  Roosevelts; 

It  is  like  Robert  1*  Chambers  and  the  Society  Folks; 

• * • 

And  above  all  else,  the  Hudson  liver  was  like  the  light  - 

Oh,  acre  than  anything  it  was  the  light. 

The  light,  the  tone,  the  texture  of  the  aegis  light  in  which 
he  had  seen  the  city  as  a child,  that  made  the  Hudson 
River  wonderful# *9 
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there  follows  this  selection  another  catalogue-like  description  of 
“the  light,"  showing  how  *olfe  interwove  his  theses,  as  Ir&dley  sajre 

JA 

of  Whitman  "in  a manner  comparable  to  that  of  great  symphonic  music. * 

A brief  section  of  this  marvelous  description,  which  in  ay  opinion 
works  on*  of  tbs  high  points  of  Wolfe's  poetic  writing,  follows* 

The  light  was  golden,  deep  and  full  with  all  rich  golden 
lights  of  harvest; 

The  light  was  golden  like  the  flash  of  women,  lavish  as  their 
limbs,  true,  depthless. 

Tender  as  their  glorious  eyes,  fine-spun  and  maddening  as 
their  hair. 

As  unutterable  with  desire  as  their  fragrant  nests  of  apicery, 
their  deep  melon-heavy  breasts. 

The  Hr  hi  was  golden  libs  a golden  morning  light  that  shines 
through  ancient  glass  into  a room  of  old  dark  brown. 

The  light  wae  brown,  dark  lavish  crown  hued  with  rich  lights 
of  gold; 

The  light  was  rich  tram  shot  with  gold  like  the  sultry  and 
exultant  fragrance  of  ground  coffee; 

The  light  was  lavish  brown  like  old  stone  ho  ,303  gulched  in 
morning  on  a city  street. 

Brown  like  exultant  breakfast  smells  that  come  from  basement 
areas  in  the  browns  tone  houses  where  the  rich  man  lived; 

The  light  was  blue,  steep  frontal  blue,  like  morning  underneath 
the  frontal  cliff  of  buildings) 

The  light  was  vertical  cool  blue  based  with  thin  earning  mist) 

The  light  was  blue,  cold  flowing  harbor  blue  of  clean  cool 
waters  with  a daheing  warning  gold,  fresh,  half-rotten 
with  the  maty  river  stench. 

Blue  with  the  blue-black  of  the  morning  gulch  and  canyon  of  the 
city. 

Blue-blade  with  cool  morning  shadow  as  the  ferry,  packed  with 
its  thousand  small  white  staring  faces  turned  cm  way, 
drove  bluntly  toward  the  rusty  weathered  ships. 

The  light  was  amber  b roan  In  vast  dark  chambers  shuttered  free: 
young  light  where  in  great  walnut  beds  the  glorious  women 
stirred  in  sensual  warmth  their  lavish  limbs. 

The  light  was  bream— gold,  like  ground  coffee,  on  merchants  and 
walnut  bouses  where  they  lived. 
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Brcwa-gold  Ilka  old  trick  buildings  gristed  with  stone/  ami  the 
assail  of  trade; 

Urown-gold  like  earning  on  great  g leasing  bare  of  assart 

Bahogany*  the  fresh  wet  beer-wash,  lason-rind,  and  the 
ssaall  of  aogustora  bitters. 

Then  full-golden  in  the  evenings  in  the  theaters, 

Shining  with  full  golden  warmth  and  bod/  os  full  golden  figures 
of  the  woaen,  on  fat,  red  plush,  and  on  rich,  faded,  slight- 
ly stale  smll. 

And  on  the  gilt  sheaves  and  cupids  and  cornucopias, 

Qa  the  fleshly,  potent,  so ftly-g olden  saell  of  all  the  people; 

And  in  great  restaurants  the  light  was  brighter  gold. 

But  full  and  round  like  warm  onyx  columns,  smooth  warmly  tinted 
marble. 

Old  wine  in  dark  rounded  age-encrusted  bottles,  and  the  great 
blonde  figures  of  naked  women  on  rose  clouded  ceilings. 

Thai  the  light  was  full  and  rich,  brown-golden  like  great 
fields  in  autumn; 

It  was  full  swelling  golden  light  like  mown  fields,  bronze-red, 
picketed  with  fat  rust/  golden  sheaves  of  corn,  and  governed 
by  hugs  bams  of  red  and  the  mellow  wine/  fragrance  of  the 
apples.21 

This  passage  could  really  be  called  a symphony  of  color,  because 
Solfe  begins  with  a number  of  "golden*  similes,  shades  off  into  brown 
and  "brown  shot  with  gold,"  then  changes  rather  abruptly  to  blue  and 
blue-black,  shifts  again  to  brown  ami  brown-gold,  and  finally  ends 
on  s long  simile  of  gold*  The  colors  flow  through  tbs  selection  with 
kaleidoscopic  effect,  as  succeeding  lines  pick  up  and  amplify  the 
description  of  preceding  lines  and  one  simile  flows  fro®  the  one  be- 
fore and  melts  away  into  the  one  following  until  a rich  tapestry 
effect,  obtained  also  by  the  repetition  of  such  words  as  "lavish,1* 
■rich,"  "exultant,"  and  "full,"  is  complete. 

Section  21  of  "Song  of  -/self"  illustrates  something  of  the  eeme 
tapestry-like  techniques 
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I as  he  who  calks  with  the  tender  and  growing  night, 

I call  to  the  earth  and  sea  half  held  by  the  night. 

Press  close  bare-fcosoa'd  night  - press  close  magnetic  nourish- 
ing night! 

Sight  of  south  winds  - night  of  the  large  few  stars! 

Still  nodding  night  - sad  naked  suasser  night. 

Smile  0 voluptuous  cool-breath' d earth! 

Earth  of  the  slumbering  and  liquid  trees! 

arth  of  the  departed  sunset  - earth  of  the  noun  tains  mi  sty-top  t! 
bartfc  of  the  vitreous  pour  of  the  full  soon  Just  tinged  with 
blue! 

Earth  of  shone  and  dark  settling  the  tide  of  the  river! 

Earth  of  the  limpid  gray  of  clouds  brighter  and  clearer  for 
ay  sake! 

'ar-ssooping  earth  - rich  apple -blossos  * d earth! 

Smile,  for  your  lover  coses. 

Prodigal,  you  have  given  m love  - therefore  I to  you  give 
love! 

0 unspeakable  passionate  love!® 

Here  Whitman  is  describing  night  and  earth  primarily  in  terns  of 

color,  and  although  the  symphonic  these  is  not  as  intricate  as  in 

the  *olfe  passage,  the  gradations  between  the  colors  and  the  items 

described  are  still  apparent,  and  the  similes  themselves  add  up  to 

the  overpowering  climax  of  the  last  two  lines  of  the  poem.  A similar 

selection  is  "A  Prairie  Sunsets* 

Shot  gold,  aarooa  and  violet,  dassling  silver,  emerald,  fawn. 

The  earth's  whole  amplitude  and  Nature ' a sultifam  power 
consign'd  for  once  to  colors; 

The  light,  the  general  air  possess'd  by  them  - colors  till  now 
unknown. 

So  limit,  confine  - not  the  Western  sky  alone  - the  high 
meridian  - North,  South,  all. 

Pure  luminous  color  fighting  the  silent  shadows  to  the  laat.23 
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In  this  poem  hitman's  p&llette  more  nearly  approaches  that  of 
Wblfe  in  the  "gold”  passage  above* 

Whitson  node  rather  limited  ;se  of  another  rhythmic  device  — 
the  refrain  - perhaps,  as  Alien  says,  because  it  is  too  much  like 
conventional  rhysdng  to  be  hsraonioas  with  the  whole  purpose  of 
leaves  of  Orass,^  There  are,  however,  one  or  two  exaaples  of  this 
stylistic  device,  of  which  a portion  of  Section  2h  of  *3ong  of  My- 
self" is  an  illustration: 

If  I worship  one  thing  mere  than  another  it  shall  be  the  spread 
of  ay  own  body  or  say  part  of  it. 

Translucent  aould  of  ns  it  shall  be  you! 

Shaded  ledges  and  rests  it  shall  be  you! 

Fire  masculine  colter  it  shall  be  you! 

Whatever  goes  to  the  tilth  of  as  it  shall  be  you! 

Sou  ay  rich  blood!  your  milky  stress  pals  strippings  of  ay  life! 

Breast  that  presses  against  other  breasts  it  shall  be  you! 

Sy  brain  it  shall  be  your  occult  convolutions! 

T?oot  of  wash’d  sweet-flag!  timorous  pond-snipe!  nest  of  guarded 
duplicate  eggs!  it  shall  be  you! 

Sir’d  tusseled  hay  of  head,  beard,  brawn,  it  shall  be  you! 

Sun  so  generous  it  shall  be  you! 

Vapors  lighting  and  shading  ay  face  it  shall  be  you. 

Winds  whose  soft-tickling  genitals  rub  against  as  it  shall  be 
you! 

Broad  muscular  fields,  branches  of  live  oak,  loving  lounger  in 
ay  winding  paths,  it  shall  be  you! 

Bawls  I have  taken,  face  I havejkiss’d,  aortal  I have  ever 
touch’d,  it  shall  be  youi*5 

Wolfe  makes  frequent  use  of  the  refrain j far  instance,  "a  stone,  a 
leaf,  a door®,  or  variations  on  the  same  phrase,  recurs  as  a chorus 
throughout  Look  Homeward,  Angel  and  Of  tine  and  the  Slvar  in  almost 
all  of  the  poetic  passages  and  in  some  of  the  straight  narration  and 
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description,  in  the  following  excerpt  froo  the  former  book,  it  is 

interesting  to  note  the  repetition  of  "we  shall  not  com  again"  from 

Softas's  chant  for  the  dead  Sent 

We  shall  not  com  again. 

%e  never  sJall  come  back  again. 

But  over  us  all,  over  as  all,  over  us  all  is  - something. 

Wind  pressed  the  boughs; 

The  withered  leaves  sere  shaking. 

It  was  October,  but  some  leaves  were  shaking. 

A light  swings  over  the  hill. 

(We  shall  not  come  again.) 

And  over  the  team  a star. 

(Over  us  all,  over  us  all  that  shall  not  come  again. ) 

And  over  the  day  the  dark. 

But  over  the  darkness  - what? 

We  Shall  not  come  again. 

We  never  shall  come  back  again. 

Over  the  dawn  a lark. 

(That  shall  never  ccrse  again.) 

And  wind  and  music  far. 

0 lost! 

(It  shall  sot  coos  again.) 

And  over  yo’ir  south  the  earth. 

0 ghost! 

But  over  the  darkness  - what? 

Wind  pressed  the  boughs; 

The  withered  leaves  were  quaking. 

We  shall  sot  come  back  again. 

We  never  shall  case  back  again. 

It  was  October,  but  we  never  shall  cose  lack  again. 

When  will  they  com  again? 

When  will  they  come  again? 

Tbs  laurel,  the  Hoard,  and  the  stone  will  com  no  a ore. 

The  women  weeping  at  the  gate  have  gone  and  will  not  come  again. 
The  pain  and  pride  and  death  will  pass,  and  the  star  and  the  cry 
of  the  lark  will  pass,  and  will  not  come  again. 

Aral  we  shall  pass,  and  shall  not  come  again. 
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“hat  things  will  com  again? 

0 a paring,  the  cruelaat  and  fairest  of  seasons,  will  cane  again. 
And  the  strange  and  ouried  sen  will  come  again, 
la  flower  and  leaf  the  strange  and  buried  mm  will  corns  again. 
And  death  and  dust  will  never  com  again,  for  death  and  duet 
will  die. 

And  ben  will  cose  again. 

He  will  not  die  again. 

In  flower  and  leaf,  in  wind  and  music  far. 

He  will  coma  back  again. 

0 lost,  and  by  the  wind  grieved. 

Ghost,  couse  back  again.2> 

Froa  the  latter  novel,  there  is  another  exaagsls  of  this  technique. 

In  combination  with  another  of  Wolfe's  all-jjiclu si ve  catalogues : 

Play  us  a tune  on  an  unbroken  spinet. 

And  let  the  bells  ring,  let  the  bells  ring! 

Play  male  now:  play  us  a tune  on  an  unbroken  spinet. 

Do  not  mks  echoes  of  forgotten  tine. 

Do  not  strike  music  from  old  broken  keys. 

Do  not  sake  ghosts  with  faded  ticklings  in  the  yellowed  board) 
But  play  us  a tune  on  an  unbroken  spinet. 

Play  lively  music  when  the  instrument  was  new, 

L*t  us  see  .-.oaart  playing  in  the  parlor. 

And  let  us  hear  the  sound  of  ladies*  voices. 

3ut  more  than  that: 

Waken  the  turmoil  of  forgotten  streets,  let  us  hear  their 
sounds  again  unrated,  and  unchanged  by  tiae. 

Throw  the  light  of  Wednesday  morning  on  the  Third  Crusade, 

And  let  us  see  Athens  on  an  average  day. 

Let  us  hear  the  sound  of  the  voices  of  the  Greeks,  and  observe 
closely  if  they  were  all  wise  and  beautiful  at  ten  o*  clock 
in  the  morning; 

Let  us  see  if  ttmr  linos  were  all  perfect,  and  their  gestures 
grave  and  stately. 

Also  let  us  smell  their  food  and  observe  them  mating. 

Ami  hear,  if  only  once,  the  sound  of  a wheel  In  a street. 

The  texture  of  Just  four  forgot Lon  momenta. 

Give  us  the  sounds  of  bgypt  on  s certain  day; 

Let  us  hear  the  voice  of  fing  lenkaura  and  some  of  the  words  of 
the  lady  bennuwy; 
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Also  the  voices  of  the  cotton-faraera. 

Let  us  hear  the  vast  and  casual  sound  of  life,  in  these  old 
peoples* 

Their  greetings  in  the  street,  the  voices  of  the  housewives 
and  merchants. 

And  let  us  hear  the  laughter  of  a voean  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  cry  of  the  wolfe  would  always  be  the  same; 

The  sound  of  the  wheel  will  always  be  the  same; 

And  the  hoof  of  the  horse  on  the  roads  of  every  win  be 
the  sane. 

But  play  us  a tune  on  an  unbroken  spinet; 

And  let  us  hear  the  voices  of  knlrhts  at  dinner; 

The  cry  of  a nan  to  his  dog,  and  the  barking  of  the  dog; 

The  call  of  the  plow-driver  to  his  her  se,  and  the  sound  of 
the  horse; 

The  noise  of  the  hunt,  and  the  sound  of  flowing  water,  will 
always  be  the  same.2* 

This  catalogue  with  the  refrain  "Play  us  a tune  on  an  unbroken  spinet" 
continues  for  several  pages,  representing  again,  perhaps,  Tolfe's 
desire  to  have  contact  with  all  ages  and  periods  of  tINe  just  as 
Whitman  used  his  "standing  ego"  to  embrace  all  the  facets  and  multi- 
farious activities  of  America  and  the  to  rid. 

There  are  many  other  passages  from  both  *olfe  and  Whitman  which 
sight  be  cited  to  shew  the  kindred  technique  w*iich  these  two  authors 
used  to  express  their  hopes,  aspirations,  and  dreass  of  the  African 
future • I have  shown  how  both  of  thea  used  a style  analogous  to  that 
of  the  Kinr  James  Version  of  the  Bible,  that  exa spies  from  the  works 
of  each  may  be  scanned  using  a method  suggested  by  Scullay  Dradley, 
that  both  used  a parallel  structure  in  numerous  passages,  and  that 
various  verse  forms  were  discernible  in  the  works  of  both  men,  even 
though  the  outward  forma  of  their  work  are  completely  different.  It 
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would  be  unfair  to  both  writers  to  say  that  one  wrote  better  or  was 
more  a •'raster  of  his  fora  than  the  other,  because  Whitman  was  ob- 
viously attempting  a new  direction  in  poetry  Just  as  aaryr  avant-^arde 
writers  are  doing  today,  and  *?olfe  was  writing  a novel  in  four  volumes, 
each  adding  a chapter  to  the  story  of  Eugene  ^ant-Oeorge  T.-bber— 

Tboaas  Wolfe* 

Perhaps  a thorough  rendering  of  many  of  Sol  e*s  lines  into  free 
verse  would  add  to  his  stature  as  a poet,  for  there  are  smxf  pas- 
sages which  iaay  be  read  separately,  out  of  context,  without  destroy- 
ing any  of  the  values  which  accrue  to  then  or  to  ^olfe*s  novels  as  a 
whole*  J.  S,  Barnes  has  tried  something  of  the  sort  in  a 
book,  A Stone,  A Leaf,  a Poort  bat  I believe  it  falls  far  abort  of 
presenting  -olfe  at  his  beat,  because  there  seems  to  be  little  appar- 
ent system  in  arranging  the  lines,  other  than  typographical  conveni- 
ence, a sbhe&ft  which  was  not  followed  at  all  according  to  Louis  Onter- 
myvr  in  his  preface  to  the  book.  If  this  new  rendering  were  ac- 
complished, the  similarities  between  the  styles  of  Wolfe  and  I hi  team 
would  be  even  more  apparent  to  anyone  with  a scant  reading  acquaintance 
with  both  sen, 

25  ffhls  is  not  strictly  true  of  f-olffe^s  last  two  navels.  The  *" 
Web  and  the  Kock  and  You  Can*t  Go  Home  Again,  because  he  was  atTenpt— 
In-,  to  be  more  'objective  and  restrained  In  these  last  than  in  the  first 
two*  Still  there  are  several  rhapsodic  passages,  perhaps  not  as  soar- 
ing as  those  of  Look  ilaBeward*  Angel  and  Of  Tins  and  the  fiver;  yet 
Wolfe  could  not  completely  objectify  his  work.  ' ?he  "absence  of  these 
po«tic  flights  in  these  two  navels  say  be  ascribed,  also,  to  the  fact 
that  the  books  were  edited  and  published  after  Volfe's  death  from  the 
manuscript  and  outline  which  he  left. 
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So,  then,  to  every  man  his  chance  — to  every  man,  regardless 
of  his  birth,  his  shining,  golden  opportunity  — to  every  man 
the  right  to  live,  to  work,  to  be  himself,  end  to  become  what- 
ever his  manhood  and  his  vision  can  combine  to  make  hist  — 
this,  seeker,  is  the  promise  of  America. ^ 

— Thomas  Wolf* 

America  filling  the  present  with  greatest  deeds  and  problems, 
cheerfully  accepting  the  past,  including  feudalism  ...  counts, 
as  I reckon,  for  her  justification  and  success,  (far  who,  as 
yet,  dare  claim  success?)  almost  entirely  on  the  future  ... 

For  our  nee  world  1 consider  far  less  important  for  what  it 
has  done,  or  what  it  is,  than  for  results  to  come.* 

— fait  Whitman 

Many  ideological  affinities  between  the  works  of  Thomas  Wolfs 

and  Salt  Whitman  have  been  pointed  out  by  commentators  cm  their  works: 

their  faith  in  the  people  to  do  right,  their  hope  for  a more  equalitar- 

ian,  democratic  America,  their  disillusionment  with  many  social  and 

economic  facts  as  they  found  them,  and  their  similar  disillusionment 

with  European  governmental  and  social  decadence.  Since  these  have  been 

discussed  by  Gay  W.  Allen,  rederick  I.  Carpenter,  Floyd  Stovall,  and 

other  scholars,  they  will  not  be  treated  at  length  la  this  study. 

Herbert  J.  ullar’a  comparison  of  Wolfe  and  Whitman  will  illustrate 

the  response  of  sore  than  one  recent  critic  of  Wolfe: 

The  inevitable  comparison  is  with  nhitean  (even  though  Wolfe 
declared  he  bad  not  read  his  until  critics  pointed  to  their 
kinship).  Among  the  first  to  apeak  of  the  "democratic  faith," 
Whitman  was  a mere  spontaneous,  whole-hearted  poet  of  American 


1 fom  £an*t  Go '"Hoy  Again,  p.  508. 

2 Speciaea"  Days,  beiaocratic  Vistas,  and  Other  Prose,  ed.  by  L. 
Found,  pp.  261  Jf. 
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democracy  than  Wo If®  was.  Despite  hia  often  strident 
individualism,  he  bed  « warmer  love  of  common  sen  (however 
"abnormal"  this  love)  and  a heartier  conradeliness.  like- 
wise he  was  such  lass  troubled  by  the  disparity  between  the 
soaring  poetry  of  the  American  dream  and  the  paltry  "anti- 
poetic"  realities  of  everyday  toerican  life  — a disparity 
which  obsessed  uolfe  to  the  end,  and  which  he  was  never  quite 
able  to  accept. 

While  it  is  impossible  to  accept  uller ' s interpretation  of 
Whitman's  works  and  achievements  without  reservation,  it  is  interest- 
ing to  take  note  of  his  comparisons. 

There  are,  however,  core  important  resemblances  between  the  ideas 
of  Whitman  and  'olfe  which  will  be  discussed  under  the  general  head- 
ings of  pantheism  and  idealism. k 


Fanthsise 

In  his  discussion  of  Whitman's  major  ideas,  Allen  states* 

Pantheism  is  almost  as  broad  and  as£>iguous  as  ayatlci  am. 
and  tiie  complexity  of  ideas  which  it  embraces  are  /sic/ 
perhaps  as  old  in  human  thought  and  experiences  as  aysticisa. 
To  use  a dictionary  definition,  pantheism  is  "The  doctrine 
that  the  universe,  taken  or  conceived  of  as  a whole,  ie  God; 
the  doctrine  that  there  is  no  God  but  the  combined  forces  Sad 
laws  which  are  manifested  in  the  existing  universe 
But  this  definition  itself  contains  tic  almost  diametrically 
opposed  views*  the  first  suggests  a spiritual  pantheism,  the 
latter  a materialistic  pantheists  — which  some  authorities 
deny  being  pantheism  at  all  ....  Akin  to  this  doctrine  is 
panpsychiaa,  "the  fora  of  aouaenal  idealise  which  holds  that 
the  universe  is  a vast  communion  of  spirits,  souls  of  man, 
of  animals,  of  plants,  of  earth  and  other  planets,  of  the  sun. 


3 Thoaaa  Wolfe,  p.  ibfi  ’ 

It  I am  indebted  to  Gay  S.  Allen  and  his  invaluable  Walt  Whitman 
Handbook  for  a definition  and  explanation  of  the  first  term  with 
respect  to  the  works  of  Whitman;  with  respect  to  the  second,  I aa  in- 
debted to  Floyd  Stovall  and  Frederick  I.  Carpenter  and  their  studies 
of  idealism  in  the  works  of  Wolfe  and  Whitman. 
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all  embraced  a s different  members  of  the  soul  of  the  world.* 

In  fact*  panpsycbiaa  might  be  a sore  satisfactory  term  for 
Whitman**  thought  than  pantheism,  though  at  times  pantheism 
seena  more  applicable  to  his  thought  than  this  less  familiar 
ter®,  and  is  therefore  more  convenient. 5 

To  summarise  the  essence  of  pantheisms  the  universe  is  a Divine 
Unity,  in  which  separation  of  parts  and  the  existence  of  fine 
and  Space,  good  and  evil,  birth  and  death  have  no  ultimate 
reality  but  exist  oily  artificially  in  temporarily  finite  minds 
(temporary  because  finite  minds  will  soon  return  to  the  in- 
finite Unity  of  all  aind).6 

Applying  this  definition  to  ?.:  itoan*a  works,  Allen  eayss 

At  "birth*  each  object  in  nature  becomes  individualised 
momentarily,  (i.e.,  receives  Its  "identity*  through  form 
or  "body**)  and  represents  some  portion  of  the  soul-stuff 
which  pervades  the  universe.  At  times  3 hi  tear,  seems  to 
think  of  the  soul  as  a germ  lying  fallow,  awaiting  the 
"arising  touch*  to  start  it  on  its  life-journey  — he  is 
fascinated  by  the  symbolism  of  traveling,  because  he  be- 
lieves in  a universe  in  a state  of  constant  development 
and  amelioration:  "All  parts  away  for  the  progress  of  souls." 

In  this  procession  all  for  ns  3 of  life  and  people  have  their 
places  and  "The  law  of  promotion  and  transformation  cannot 
be  eluded.*? 

This  concept  is  akin  to  the  Heraclitean  doctrine  of  "flux,"  which 
B.  A.  G.  Fuller  describes  as  a belief  that  all  things  are  & continual 
process,  a becoming,  constantly  shifting  from  one  stage  of  develop- 
ment to  another.®  Bergson,  a sore  recent  exponent  of  this  philosophic 
concept,  says: 

It  is  then  right  to  say  that  what  we  do  depends  on  what  we 
are;  but  it  is  necessary  to  add  also  that  we  are,  to  a 
certain  extent,  what  we  do,  and  that  we  are  creating  our- 
selves continually.  This  creation  of  self  by  self  is  the 
more  complete,  the  more  one  reasons  on  what  he  does.? 


"5  Walt  Whitman  Handbook,  pp.  Allen's  Italics. 

6 ibia;;  pVTg. 

7 Allen,  op.  clt.,  p.  26U. 

8 A History  of  Philosophy,  Revised  Edition,  I,  $0. 

9 Creative  evolution,  pp.  9-10. 
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With  respect  to  this  principle  as  illustrated  in  Whitson1  s works, 
awry  B.  Reed  has  an  interesting  article  in  which  he  traces  Whitman's 
"Heraclitean  obsession,”  saying  that  "the  aoat  constant  and  pervasive 
quality  of  his  poetic  writings  is  the  sense  of  ceaseless  and  indis- 
criminate motion. *10  Feed  emphasises  that  this  notion  is  always  a 
progressive  integration,  a procession  of  inages  and  personalities  up- 
ward from  lower  depths  of  civilisation  and  forward  to  a more  perfect 
state  of  existence.  Allen  calls  this  principle  Whitman's  "long 
journey"  motif: 

Whitman  thinks  of  Aaerica  as  merely  one  stage  in  the  endless 
procession,"  though  this  stage  is  now  in  Leaves  of  Grass  his 
primary  concern.  Bat  the  "procession0  ideiTTa" always  an  under- 
lying  mo tlfj  the  ward  itself  constantly  recurs  in  Whitman's 
poems.  In  fact,  the  theme  of  life  as  a journey,  and  of  the 
evolution  of  aan  and  the  universe  as  a Journey,  say  well  be 
called  a major  sotif  in  Leaves  of  Crass.  11~ 

Interpreting  Allen's  definition  and  explanation  of  Whitman's  pantheia, 
it  is  apparent  that  the  doctrine  of  "flux"  or,  as  Paul  Elsser  More  calls 
it,  "processions*^  i3  the  most  prominent  exemplification  of  this  con- 
cept. It  is  granted  that  there  are  many  other  aspects  of  pantheism, 
but  for  the  purposes  of  this  study, the  discussion  will  be  limited  to 
this  one  aspect. 

The  principle  of  "flux*  is  easily  demonstrable  from  the  works  of 
Whitman: 


16  *The  Keraelit/iten  Obsession  of  Walt  ? hitman,"  The  Per son.il  1st, 

XV  (April,  193U),  125.  

11  "Walt  Whitman's  'Long  Journey'  Motif,"  JhQP,  mmi  (January, 
1939),  77-78. 

22  Cf.  Paul  £•  ’Jore,  "Whitman,"  Shelburne  Essays.  Fourth  Series, 
p.  203* 
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The  impalpable  sustenance  of  n»  from  all  things  at  all  boors 
of  the  day. 

The  staple,  compact,  sell-  Join'd  scheme,  myself  disintegrated, 
every  one  disintegrated  yet  part  of  the  scheme. 

The  sla&litudes  of  the  past  and  those  of  the  future. 

The  glories  strung  like  beads  on  ay  smallest  sights  and  hear- 
ings, on  the  walk  in  the  street  and  the  passage  over 
the  river. 

The  current  rushing  so  swiftly  and  swimming  with  as  far  away. 

The  others  that  are  to  follow  me,  the  ties  between  m and  them. 
The  certainty  of  others,  the  life,  love,  sight,  hearing  of 
others  • • • • 

It  avails  not,  tias  nor  place  — distance  avails  not, 

I am  with  you,  you  men  and  women  of  a generation,  or  ever  so 
many  generations  hence. 

Just  as  you  feel  when  you  look  on  the  river  and  sky,  so  Z felt. 
Just  as  any  of  you  is  one  of  a living  crowd,  I was  one  of  the 
crowd,  • • »^3 

In  this  passage.  Whitman  emphasises  the  flow  of  ideas  from  all  things 
into  himself  where  they  are  reformed  and  whence  they  flaw  out  again 
to  all  nuaanity,  or  that  part  of  huaarity  which  will  accept  his  teach- 
ings. In  another  selection,  “I  Sing  the  Body  Electric , * Whitman  re- 
iterates the  procession  themes 

The  man's  body  is  sacred  and  the  woman's  body  is  sacred, 

5o  matter  who  it  is,  it  is  sacred  — is  it  the  meanest  one  in 
the  laborer's  gang? 

Is  it  one  of  the  dull-faced  issai grants  just  landed  on  the  wharf? 
Each  belongs  here  or  anywhere  just  as  much  as  the  well-off,  just 
as  such  as  you, 

ach  has  his  or  her  place  in  the  procession. 

(All  is  a procession. 

The  universe  is  a procession  with  measured  an d perfect  motion.  )*« 

Amplifying  his  discussion  of  the  'long  journey*  motif,  Alim  says* 

In  one  of  those  characteristic  notes  to  himself  which  bo 
wrote  during  the  years  of  his  poetic  gestation,  Whitman 


13  Leaves  of  Grass,  ?p.  ljU-135 

m ibid,*,  p.  63 
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says,  "pat  this  section  forward  . . . that  this  earth  is 
under  a constant  process  of  amelioration  . . . that  the 
processes  of  refinement  and  perfection  of  the  earth  are  in 
steps,  the  least  part  of  which  involves  trillions  of  /ears*  . .* 
Whitman  believes  in  a cosmic  evolution,  an  eternal  of  “be- 
coming." never  reaching  perfection  but  always  the  scale  of 

being. 15 

Another  selection  fra®  leaves  of  Grass  shoes  Whitsan*  s belief  in 

eternal  fluidity  and  progress: 

Victory,  union,  faith,  identity,  time, 

The  indissoluble  compacts,  riches,  .systeiy. 

Eternal  progress,  the  kosaioa,  and  the  modern  reports. 

This  then  is  life, 

fiere  is  what  has  cose  to  the  surface  after  so  many  throes 
convulsions  .... 

* ith  firm  and  regular  step  they  wend,  they  never  stop, 

Successions  of  sen,  Americanos,  a hundred  millions. 

One  generation  playing  its  part  and  passing  on. 

Another  generation  playing  its  part  and  passing  on  in  its  turn, 

/ith  faces  turn’d  sideways  or  backward  towards  me  to  listen. 

With  eyes  retrospective  towards  ae.1" 

I as  an  acme  of  things  accomplish’d,  and  I an  enc loser  of  things 
to  be.  ... 

Before  I was  born  out  of  my  mother  generations  guided  m. 

My  embryo  has  never  been  torpid,  nothing  could  overlay  it.1? 

Allen  maintains  that  Whitman's  journey  "becomes  allegorical,"  that  it 

signifies  "life,  the  cosmic  process,  the  task  of  the  poet,  or  the  search 

for  the  perfect  ‘comrade’  — sometimes  identified  with  the  reader."1** 

Thus  Allen  develops  the  theme  of  the  doctrine  of  "flux,"  as  he  has 

found  it  in  Whitman’s  poetry  and  prose.  With  the  explanation  and  the 

illustrations  quoted  from  Leevea  of  Grass,  it  is  apparent  that  such  a 


"H3r~Alien,  op.  cit.,  pp.  7 B-T<F 

16  Leaves  of  "'Crass.  00.  12-13. 

17  TbII.7"'pp.  £e-5s>. 

18  Allen,  03.  clt. » p.  82. 
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concept  underlies  much  that  Whitman  wrote,  particularly  his  forecasts 
of  the  future  magnificence  of  the  United  States* 

This  doctrine  of  "flux"  is  also  apparent  in  the  novels  of  Thomas 
Wolfe,  but  it  is  evidenced  in  a different  way.  Wolfe  himself  says 
about  his  “book : * 

From  the  beginning  — and  this  was  one  fact  that  in  all  my 
tines  of  hopelessness  returned  to  fortify  ay  faith  in  sy 
conviction  — the  idea,  the  central  legend  that  I wished  ay 
book  to  express  was  this*  The  deepest  search  in  life,  it 
seemed  to  ns,  the  thing  that  in  one  way  or  another  was 
central  to  all  living  was  man's  search  to  find  a father, 
not  merely  the  father  of  his  flash,  not  merely  the  lost 
father  of  his  youth,  tot  the  image  of  a strength  and  sis- 
dam  external  to  his  need  and  superior  to  his  hunger,  to 
which  the  belief  and  power  of  his  oen  life  could  be  united.  ** 

The  "march  motif"  in  Wolfe's  novels  nay  be  compared  with  the  "long 
Journey"  theme  in  Whitman's  poems,  because  both  involve  a progression 
toward  a goal,  and  because  both  olfe  and  Whitman  used  such  the  ease 
means  to  arrive  at  their  goals,  which  will  be  shown  later  in  this 
chapter  to  be  essentially  the  same.  There  is  an  apt  quotation  from 
look  Hoaeward,  Angel  which  shoes  clearly  Wolfe's  obsession  with  be- 
coming* and  fluidity* 

...  he  gave  life,  a pattern,  and  movement  to  these  million 
sensations  that  Chance,  the  loss  and  gain  of  a moment,  the 
turn  of  the  head,  the  enormous  and  aimless  impulsion  of  ac- 
cident, had  thrust  into  the  biasing  heat  of  ids.  His  mind 
picked  out  In  white  living  brightness  these  pinpoints  of  ex- 
perience and  ghostliness  of  all  things  else  became  more  awful 
because  of  them.  So  many  of  the  sensations  that  returned  to 
open  haunting  vistas  of  fantasy  and  imagining  had  been  caught 
from  a whirling  landscape  through  the  windows  of  the  train  , * * . 


34?  ''Ihe  Story  of  a Novel,  * Portable  fhbiaas  folio,  ec*.  by  ?i. 
Oeissar,  p.  562.  Hereafter,  this  volume  is  referred  to  as  "The  Story 
of  a Hovel." 
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I am,  he  thought,  a part  of  all  that  X have  touched  and 
that  has  touched  me,  which,  having  for  as  no  existence 
save  that  which  X gave  to  it,  became  other  than  itself 
by  being  mixed  with  what  X was  then,  and  is  new  still 
other  wise,  having  fused  with  what  X now  am,  which  is 
itself  a cumulation  of  what  X have  been  becoming. 20 

Other  illustrations  of  the  preoccupation  with  movement  and  fleer  from 
Wolfe’s  works  are  his  obsessions  with  trains,  boats,  and  other  scans 
of  transportation,  which  mark  some  of  toe  greatest  scenes  in  the 
novels.  His  second  novel,  £-19.  dealt  entirely  with  Eugene’s  trip 
from  (Ed  Catawba  to  Sew  York)  Wolfs  later  threw  out  this  volume  as 
a part  of  his  published  works,  but  some  of  what  he  had  written  — a 
small  part  of  the  250,000  words  — ms  later  incorporated  into  the 
opening  section  of  Of  Time  ana  the  Elver. 21  "Feast  and  Helen,”  Book 
mi  of  Off  Time  and  the  River,  is  totally  concerned  with  the  ship  on 
which  Eugene  returned  from  Europe  to  America,  and  in  the  same  novel 
are  several  otter  impassioned  scenes  of  trains  "hurtling,"  "biasing," 
"dashing,"  through  the  countrysides  of  America  or  England  or  France? 
giving  Eugene  (Wolfe)  the  opportunity  to  Isolate  small  incidents  in  space 
and  time  ami  to  incorporate  those  experiences  into  his  novels  later. 

Tbs  concept  of  flight  is  also  apparent  from  some  of  Wolfe's  chapter 
titles,  which  include,  to  select  a few  at  random,  "Arteaidorus,  Fare- 
well," "Jason's  Voyage,"  "The  Quest  of  the  Fair  Medusa,"  "Toung  Faust us," 
"Orestes:  Flight  before  Fury,"  and  others  of  a similar  nature,  each  with 


WT^rmm: 

21  "The  Story  of  a Rovel,"  p.  2. 
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a symbolic  refererxe  to  Wolfe’s  quest  for  a "spiritual  father"  or, 
we  sight  sagr,  souse  guiding  design  for  his  life  and  his  novels. 
Wolfe’s  metaphor  of  life  as  ft  river  flawing  through  space  and  tins 


demonstrates  his  preoccupation  with  this  concept  of  "flux:" 

As  I began  to  realias  the  true  nature  of  the  task  1 had 
set  for  myself,  the  image  of  the  river  began  to  haunt  ay 
sdnd.  1 actually  felt  that  1 had  a great  river  thrust- 
ing for  release  inside  of  me  and  that  I had  to  find  a 
channel  into  which  its  flood-like  power  could  pour.  I 
knew  1 had  to  find  it  or  I would  be  destroyed  in  the 
flood  of  ay  own  creation,  and  1 as  sure  that  every  artist 
who  ever  lived  has  had  the  same  experience.  . . ,22jgy 
sdnd  and  memory  in  sleep  biased  with  a fiery  river  of  un- 
ending images:  the  whole  vast  reservoirs  of  memory  were  ex- 
humed and  poured  into  the  torrents  of  this  fiery  flood,  s 
million  things,  once  seen  and  long  forgotten,  were  restored 
and  biased  across  ay  vision  in  this  stream  of  light  — and 
a million  million  things  unseen  and  long  imagined  — the 
unknown  feces  yet  more  real  than  these  I had  known,  the 
unheard  voices  more  familiar  than  the  voices  I bad  heard 
forever,  the  unseen  patterns,  masses,  shapes,  and  land- 
scapes in  their  essence  far  more  real  than  any  actual  or 
substantial  fact  that  I had  ever  known  — all  streamed 
across  ssy  fevered  and  unresting  mind  the  flood  of  their 
unang^ng  pageantry  — and  suddenly  I knew  it  would  never 

Here,  there  is  an  explicit  statement  of  Wolfe’s  preoccupation  with  the 
eternal  flow  of  life  around  and  through  him,  and  his  purpose  in  his 
novels  seems  to  have  been  to  translate  this  experience  and  11m 
limited  relation  to  one  man  to  universal  acceptance  by  all  men.  The 
"procession"  theme  of  Wolfe’s  novels  is  explicit  in  the  beginning  of 
Look  Boeaward,  Angel,  the  second  and  third  paragraphs  of  which  state: 


ETTaa;,*^. 

23  TEEL,  pp.  $99-600 
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Each  of  U3  is  all  the  suss  he  has  net  counted:  subtract 
us  into  nakedness  and  night  again,  and  you  shall  see  begin 
in  Crete  four  thousand  years  ago  the  love  that  ended 
yesterday  in  Texas. 

t\m  seed  of  our  destruction  will  blossom  in  the  desert,  the 
alexin  of  our  cure  gross  by  a mountain  rock,  and  our  lives 
are  haunted  by  a Georgia  slattern,  because  a London  cutpurse 
vent  unhung.  Each  moment  is  the  fruit  of  forty  thousand 

The  last  paragraphs  of  fox  San’t  Go  Hone  Again  echo  the  same  thought* 

Something  has  spoken  to  ae  in  the  night,  burning  the  tapers 
of  the  waning  yea r;  something  has  spoken  in  the  night,  and 
told  c»  I shall  die,  I know  not  where.  Saying i 

"To  lose  the  earth  you  know,  for  greater  knowing;  to  lose 
the  life  you  have,  for  great®:  life;  to  leave  the  friends 
you  loved,  for  greater  loving;  to  find  a land  more  kind  than 
hose,  more  large  than  earth  — 

" — hereon  the  pillars  of  this  earth  an  founded,  toward  which 
the  conscience  of  the  world  Is  tending  — a wind  is  rising, 
and  the  rivers  flow. *25 

This  it  is  possible  to  conclude  that  this  concept  of  "flux*  or  "flow" 
is  a dominant  motif  In  Wolfe's  novels,  Just  as  Mr,  Allen  says  it  is  to 
Leaves  of  Grass,  halt  Whitman  was  driving  toward  a sore  perfect  society 
and  governnant,  an  ideal  state;  Wolfe  was  searching  fear  a "spiritual 
father*  and  found  his  answer  to  the  hope  of  a sore  perfect  society  and 
government  just  as  -hitman  did,  as  will  be  illustrated  to  the  next 
portion  of  this  study. 


51*  Page  3. 
25  Page  7L3. 
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Idealism 

Both  Wolfe  and  Whitman  were  Idealists,  not  la  the  Platonic 

sense,  but  in  the  sacso  sense  defined  by  Floyd  Stovall t 

Idealism  is  a vague  term  and  doubtless  such  abused.  We 
speak  of  it  in  connection  with  politics,  business,  religion, 
and  education  as  if  it  were  in  itself  a sere  abstraction. 

In  philosophy,  even,  the  word  tends  to  collect  adjectives 
such  as  objective,  subjective,  rational,  and  so  on.  But  there 
is  one  thing  common  to  all  idealisms,  namely,  the  belief  that 
the  way  of  11  e is  not  a blind  alley,  that  behind  universal 
change  lies  purpose,  and  that  purpose  is  mi  expression  of  mind. 
It  Is  sometimes  hard  to  distinguish  an  idealist  from  a realist 
or  even,  near  that  iapenetrable  natter  has  been  dissolved  in 
the  laboratory,  from  a aaterialist,  but  he  has  no  affinity 
with  the  defeatists.  He  has  faith  in  sen  as  a spiritual 
creature  with  the  power  to  conceive  objective  values,  which 
he  calls  the  good,  the  true  and  the  beautiful,  and  the  ef- 
fective will  to  attain  them. 2° 


Frederick  I.  Carpenter  finds  that  Whitman's  idea  lisa  is  the  result  of 

his  rebellion  against  the  traditional  pattern  of  American  life* 

For  "Walt®  Whitman  personified,  in  poetry  and  in  life,  the 
American  dream  of  popular  democracy,  in  so  far  as  that 
differed  from,  and  case  into  conflict  with,  the  genteel 
tradition  of  the  American  past,  in  which  the  young  Walter 
had  been  reared.?? 


Carpenter  elaborates  this  thesis  by  saying  that  Whitman’s  idealism  was 


based  cm  antithesis?  instead  of  whatever  was  thought  groper,  refined  or 
traditionally  "nice,"  Whitman  praised  the  opposite,  the  "sex  poems"  of 
the  "Calamus"  and  the  "Children  of  Ada®"  sections  of  Leaves  of  Orem  be- 
ing perhaps  the  pre-eainent  examples.  Whitman  also  aada  his  .ersonal 
life  over  to  agree  with  the  portrait  of  the  "Ideal  American  poet" 
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described  la  the  1B55  Preface  to  leaves  of  Grass,  says  Carpenter, 
who  finds  it  hard  sometimes  to  separate  what  was  genuine  in  Whitman's 
life  fire*  that  which  was  assumed. 2® 

In  an  article  on  Wolfe,  Carpenter  finds  that  the  basis  of  their 
common  idealism  is  the  sane: 

Briefly,  the  idea  which  controlled  Wolfe's  Ufa  and  writing 
was  the  American  dreaa  of  freedom  and  democracy.  And 
Walt  Whitman,  he  sang  the  American  ideal,  rather  than  the 
American  actual.  But  like  Walt  Whitman  also,  his  new 
democratic  ideal  contradicted  the  old  aristocratic  ideal, 
and  therefore  seemed  to  deny  •idealism.*  “Disorderly, 
fleshly,  sensual,  eating,  drinking,  breeding,"  both  he  and 
his  heroes  sought  to  realise  the  equal! tartar,  ideal  in 
their  lives  and  tboug hts.  From  the  orderly,  genteel  America 
of  banner house  and  hain  Street,  they  moved  steadily  toward 
the  democratic  America  of  their  dream. 

Walt  Whitman,  like  Thomas  Wolfe,  celebrated  himself  in  the 
process  of  celebrating  his  ideal.  By  identifying  himself 
with  his  ideal  democrat,  each  transmuted  personal  auto— 
biography  into  personal  realism.  Sat  Thomas  Wolfe  went 
beyond  Walt  Whitman  to  dramatise  the  gradual  development  and 
realisation  of  this  ideal  in  actual  life.  Where  Whitman  had 
suddenly  envisioned  his  American  "eidolon,*  and  thereafter 
had  celebrated  different  aspects  of  it  in  different  poems, 
ifolfe  slowly  groped  toward  it  through  the  world  of  experience, 
and  described  the  successive  stages  of  its  achievement  in 
successive  novels.  Where  Whitman  lad  posed  for  bis  ideal 
portrait,  Wolfe  wrote  the  autobiography  of  the  idea. 29 

Carpenter  then  traces  the  growth  of  Wolfe's  idealism  from  Siaanerhouse,  an 

unproduced  and  unpublished  play  about  the  Civil  ?£ar  in  the  South  (in 

which  the  hero's  name  is  Eugene  Gant),  through  the  novels  until  the 

final  affirmation  of  faith  at  the  end  of  Tou  Can't  Oo  Hcae  Again: 


■28' "ibid.,  pp.  ftL-fliS. 
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The  ending  is  obvious,  and  fash  liar.  Bat  less  familiar  Is 
the  fast  that  Wolfe  had  already  defined  the  opposite  Ideal 
of  slavery  a ad  privilege  la  iiis  earliest  serious  writing, 

Isnner  house.  For  a s its  name  implies,  this  play  had  dramatised 
the  conflict  between  the  aannsred  gentility  of  the  .southern 
conservative  and  the  democratic  idealism  of  the  ?k>rthem 
liberal.-*' 

Carpenter  says  the  conflict  in  Wolfe's  life  arose  from  the  conflict 
between  his  aateriaULstic  mother  and  his  idealistic  father,  an  ideo- 
logical battle  from  which  ^olfe  ran  in  search  for  truth  through  the 
sqnriad  experiences  of  the  world.  That  this  search  was  successful, 
Carpenter  affirms t 

Therefore  the  ultimate  evil  — the  * enemy”  of  Thomas  Wolfe's 
American  idealist  — is  not  defeat,  nor  tragedy,  nor  death 
itself;  but  the  denial  of  democracy  and  freedom,  eternal 
progress  nay  be  illusory,  and  the  American  dream  of  perfect 
equality  impossible;  but  the  illusion  is  never-the-leas  ‘'true" 
for  "‘.’an-alive*  and  the  dream  indispensable . User  son  bad 
celebrated  "the  beneficent  illusions  of  the  Universe, * »nH 
Whitman  tad  sung  the  "Eidolon”  of  democracy.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  ids  caroer,  Wolfe  had  proclaimed  bis  disbelief  in 
all  privilege  and  inequality.  Sew  at  the  end  he  affirmed 
triumphantly  the  American  ideal  of  freedom  and  equality  which 
he  had  gradually  realised  in  all  his  life  and  writing.^ 

Beside  the  similar  origin  of  their  idealism,  which  oar  pen  ter  has 
pointed  out,  there  are  other  reasons  for  resemblance.  For  Instance, 
both  became  disillusioned  with  ha rope  as  a source  of  cultural  in- 
spiration for  a future,  vital  America.  In  “Europe,"  Whitman  condemns 
European  monarchs,  their  retinues,  their  rising  to  power,  and  their 
wars  which  fill  millions  of  graves  with  the  bodies  of  the  best  young 
men.  This  particular  poem  ends  with  another  paean  to  freedom.  Whitman 
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encouraging  the  people  of  Europe  to  continue  to  revolt  against 
their  tyrannical  overlords.  Again  in  "Song  of  the  Broad-Axe,"  Whit- 
man echoes  his  disgust  with  Europe: 

I see  the  European  beadsman. 

He  stands  aaak' d , clothed  in  red,  with  huge  logs,  and  strong 

naked  arms. 

And  leans  on  a ponderous  axe. 

(Whoa  have  you  slaughter’d  lately  'uropean  headsrnan? 

Whose  is  that  blood  upon  you  so  wet  and  sticky?)  32 

As  encouragement  to  European  revolutionaries,  fighting  far  freedom, 

Whitaan  dedicated  "To  a Foil’d  European  Eevolutionairo:  ■ 

Courage  yet,  ay  brother  or  ay  sister! 

Keep  on  — Liberty  is  to  be  subserv'd  whatever  coaes; 

That  Is  nothing  that  is  quell'd  by  one  or  taro  failures,  or  any 
number  of  failures. 

Or  by  the  indifference  or  ingratitude  of  the  people,  or  by  any 
Unfaithfulness, 

Or  the  shew  of  the  pushes  of  poser,  soldiers,  cannon,  penal 

statutes. 

Wolfe's  disillusionment  with  Europe  and  the  dreams  he  had  of  the 
old  country  culture  contributed  to  his  eventual  discovery  and  cherish- 
ing of  America  as  the  hose  of  the  perfect  democracy  of  the  future. 

This  disappointment  and  the  condemnation  of  that  whole  group  of  emigre 
Americans  who  thought  that  Paris  was  the  only  place  for  good  writing 
are  most  apparent  in  The  Story  of  a Novel? 

The  life  of  the  great  city  /Paris/  fascinated  me  as  it  had 
always  done,  but  also  aroused  all  the  old  feelings  of  naked 
hopelessness,  rootlessness,  and  lone lines-  which  1 have  al- 
ways felt  there.  It  was,  and  has  always  remained  for  ae,  at 


32  Leaves  o?  Crass,  p.  162 

33  Ibid.,  pp.  315^311. 


least,  the  most  homesick  city  Id  the  world;  the  place  where 
I felt  mostly  an  alien  and  a stranger,  and  certainly  for  as 
as  fascinating  and  seductive  as  the  city  is,  it  has  never 
been  a good  place  to  work  . ...  I had  cose  to  Paris  first 
six  years  before,  a youth  of  twenty-four,  filled  with  all 
the  romantic  faith  and  foolishness  which  many  young  wen  at 
the  time  felt  when  they  saw  Paris  • • • • I thought  it  was 
the  place  when  the  artist  was  bound  to  find  a store  fortunate 
and  happy  Ufa  than  he  could  possibly  find  in  America.  Urn  I 
had  to  see  that  this  was  wrong.  I had  cose  to  understand  very 
plainly  that  what  many  of  us  were  doing  in  those  years  was  not 
really  looking  for  a place  to  work,  but  looking  for  a place 
where  we  could  escape  froa  work;  that  what  we  ware  really 
fleeing  froa  in  those  years  was  not  the  Philistinism,  the 
materialism,  and  ugliness  in  American  life  which  we  said  we 
were  Gfeeing  from,  tart  from  the  necessity  of  grappling 
squarely  with  ourselves  • ...  Tbs  place  to  workl  Tcs,  the 
place  to  work  was  Paris*  it  was  Spain*  it  was  Italy  and 
Capri  and  trains,  and  Denver,  Colorado,  and  Yancey  County, 

Worth  Carolina,  and  wherever  it  might  be  ....  I had  found 
out  during  these  years  that  the  way  to  discover  one1 3 own 
country  was  to  leave  it*  that  the  way  to  find  America  was 
to  find  it  in  one’s  heart,  one's  aerary,  and  one's  spirit, 
and  in  a foreign  land.  3k 

The  disgust  Wolfe  had  for  the  Hitler  regime  in  Germany,  * country  froa 

which  George  3 ebber-Thoaas  Wolfe  was  expecting  90  much  inspiration,  is 

reflected  more  bitterly  in  You  Can't  Go  Home  Again t 

Hitlerism,  he  saw,  was  a recrudescence  of  an  old  barbarism. 

Its  racial  nonsense  and  cruelty,  its  naked  worship  of  brute 
force,  its  suppression  of  truth  and  resort  to  lies  and  myths, 
its  ruthless  contempt  for  the  individual,  its  anti-intel- 
lectual and  anti-moral  dogma  that  to  one  «an  alone  halnnga 
the  right  of  judgment  and  decision,  and  that  for  all  others 
virtue  lies  in  blihd,  unquestioning  obedience  — each  of  the 
fundamental  elements  of  Hitlerism  was  a throwback  to  that 
fierce  and  ancient  tribalism  which  sent  waves  of  hairy  Teutons 
swooping  down  out  of  the  north  to  destroy  the  vast  edifice  of 
Roman  civilisation.  That  primitive  spirit  of  greed  and  lust  and 
force  had  always  been  the  true  enemy  of  mankind.  35 
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The  result  of  idealise  in  Wolfe  and  Whitman  was  that  they  both 

strove  for  the  sane  end*  namely*  the  creation  on  this  continent  of  a 

vital  and  vigorous  democracy  end  the  establishment  of  a vital  and 

vigorous  citisenry  to  support  the  ideal  type  of  political  and  social 

gerernasnt.  Though  vague  insofar  as  concrete  details  are  concerned* 

the  broad  outlines  of  the  perfect  state  are  clear  in  Democratic  Vistas 

and  Toa  Can't  Go  Borne  Main,  Whitman,  moreover,  says  in  the  Preface 

to  the  1872  Edition  of  Leaves  of  Grass: 

Our  America  today  I consider  in  many  respects  as  tot  indeed  a 
vast  seething  mss  of  materials,  ample*  better,  (worse  also*) 
than  previously  known  — eligible  to  be  used  to  carry  towards 
its  crowning  stage,  and  build  for  good  the  great  Ideal  Nation- 
ality  of  the  future*  the  Nation  of  the  Body  and  the  Soul*  . . .3® 

America's  promise*  it  is  significant  to  note*  lias  not  in  Whitman’s 

present  tot  in  the  future,  always  in  the  future*  which  is  certainly  a 

result  of  Whitman’s  adoption  of  the  doctrine  of  "flux.*  A similar 

statement  appears  in  the  Preface  to  the  18 76  Edition  of  Leaves  of  Grass: 

All  the  hitherto  experience  of  The  States,  their  first 
century,  has  been  tot  preparation*  adolescence  — ami 
that  This  Union  is  only  now  and  henceforth  (i.  e.*  since 
the  Secession  War)  to  enter  on  its  full  Democratic  career. 37 

In  "Song  of  the  Exposition**  the  same  thought  is  found: 

After  all  not  to  create  only,  or  found  only. 

But  to  bring  perhaps  free  afar  what  is  already  founded. 

To  give  it  our  own  identity*  average,  limitless,  free. 

To  fill  the  gross  the  torpid  bulk  with  vital  religious  fire. 

Sot  to  repel  or  destroy  so  much  as  accept,  fuse,  rehabilitate* 

To  obey  as  well  as  cosnand,  to  follow  more  than  to  lead. 

These  are  the  lessens  of  our  Sow  World; 

While  hew  little  the  New  after  all,  how  such  t he  Old,  Old  Tor  Id!  36 
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These  examples  are  sufficient  to  shew  that  Whitman  visualised  a 
revitalised  America,  a country  in  which  the  ideal  aan  would  be  tie 
poet  who  gave  all  loss  perceptive  citisana  their  cue*  for  their 
entry  into  the  "robust  stage  of  democracy,"  each  playing  his  part 
with  skill  and  sincerity  so  that  Aaerica  could  produce,  eventually, 
the  perfect  state. 

Wolfe,  likewise,  believed  that  the  perfect  state  lay  in  the 
future: 

I believe  that  we  are  lost  here  in  America,  but  I believe 
we  shall  be  found.  And  this  belief,  which  counts  now  to 
the  catharsis  of  knowledge  and  conviction,  is  for  m — 
and  X think  for  all  of  us  — not  only  our  hope,  but  America's 
everlasting,  living  dream.  I think  the  life  we  have  fashioned 
in  America,  ana  which  has  fashioned  us  — — the  forms  we  made, 
the  cells  that  grew,  the  honeycomb  that  was  created  — was 
self-destructive  in  its  nature,  and  most  be  destroyed.  I 
think  these  forms  are  dying,  and  mist  die,  ^ust  as  I knew  that 
America  and  the  people  in  it  are  deathless,  undiscovered,  and 
immortal,  and  mist  live. 3? 

later,  in  a passage  even  core  reminiscent  of  Whitman’s  loag-tla*  dream 
of  the  future,  Wolfe  writes: 

I think  the  true  discovery  of  Aaerica  is  before  us.  I tMnv 
the  true  fulfillment  of  our  spirit,  of  our  people,  of  our 
mighty  and  immortal  land,  is  yet  to  come.  I think  the  dis- 
covery of  our  true  democracy  is  still  before  us.  And  I think 
that  all  these  things  are  certain  as  the  morning,  as  in- 
evitable as  noon.  I think  I speak  for  most  man  living  when 
I say  that  our  America  is  Here,  is  Now,  anc  beckons  on  before 
us,  and  that  this  glorious  assurance  is  not  only  our  living 
hope,  but  our  dream  to  be  accompli shed. 
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What  a tremendous  and  powerful  affirmation  of  faith  in  the  future 
by  one  who  had  drunk  the  dregs  of  demoniac  experience  and  expressions 
one  who  bad  sought  for  *the  atone,  the  leaf,  the  unfound  door"! 

Whitaan  envisioned  this  future  perfection  almost  before  he  began 
writing  Leaves  of  Grass,  but,  as  has  been  stated,  Wolfe  had  to  search 
through  the  whole  sensual  world  before  he  could  write  the  powerful 
passage  above.  It  is  reasonable,  then,  to  conclude  that  they  were 
influenced  by  the  same  stream  of  democratic  thought  which  fills 
American  literature  and  that  they  were  the  prophets  of  the  new  cause 
in  America,  rallying  American  citizens  to  a defense  of  those  same 
ideas  and  ideals  which  way  be  found  in  the  Constitution  and  the 
Declaration  of  independence. 

Conclusion 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  there  is  a close  similarity  between  two 
strong  undercurrents  in  the  works  of  Wolfe  and  Whitman:  pantheism  and 
idealism.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  their  obsession  with  the 
concept  of  fleer  and  movement  and  their  concepts  of  the  future  govern* 
menial  and  social  life  in  this  country  are  remarkably  similar.  Again, 
it  is  important  to  note  that  this  study  does  not  attempt  to  show  any 
influence  of  Whit®©  upon  Wolfe,  but  rather  to  point  out  significant 
and  interesting  comparisons. 


Conclusion 


But  Wolfe’s  work  at  its  best  is  an  expression  of 
pioneering  Africa  in  somewhat  the  saae  sense  as 
Leaves  of  Press.  • . A 

— «ary  M.  Colus 

The  fact  that  Whitman  has  no  imitators  or  "disciples*.  . . 
does  not  seen  that  his  example  of  literary  pioneering 
and  his  democratic  ideas  hare  not  permeated  the  heart 
and  spirit  of  writers  like  Sherwood  Anderson  and  Thomas 
Wolfe,  to  mention  only  two.* 

— Cay  ¥.  Allen 

This  study  has  been  concerned  with  three  aspects  of  similarity 
between  the  works  of  Thomas  Wolfe  and  Halt  Whitman*  First,  there 
was  illustrated  their  common  subjectivity  in  that  they  distilled  from 
their  cwn  experiences  generalisations  which  were  meant  to  influence 
the  progress  of  America  to  the  ideal  state  of  perfect  democracy.  This 
these  is  expressed  overtly  in  Leaves  of  Grass  many  tines  and  is  cer- 
tainly strongly  implied  in  You  Can't  Go  Hose  Again  besides  being 
stated  in  The  Story  of  a Hovel.  Secondly,  there  was  pointed  out 
their  sis&lar  literary  technique  — their  use  of  parallelism,  re- 
iteration, the  "envelope*  pattern  of  free  verse  stanza,  and  catalogues, 
in  addition  to  the  fact  that  a scansion  applies  to  some  of  Whitman* s 
poeas  by  Sculley  Bradley  say  be  applied  to  some  of  Wolfe’s  rhapsodic 
prose.  It  must  be  understood  that  Wolfe  was  not  consciously  writing 
poetry,  but  prose,  although  many  of  the  rhythmical  passages  exhibit 
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many  of  the  characteristics  usually  associated  with  poetry;  moat  of 
the  material  in  Wolfs*#  novels,  however,  is  strict  .rose.  Finally, 
there  was  demonstrated  that  there  exists  several  ideological  affinities 
between  the  works  of  Wolfe  and  Whitman,  although  this  study  treated  only 
idealise  and  the  doctrine  of  "flux"  aspect  of  pantheism.  K&ny  critics 
and  literary  historians  have  consented  on  various  ideas  in  Whitman’s 
poems  and  on  those  satse  ideas  as  they  appear  in  Wolfe's  novels;  but 
this  is,  insofar  as  is  known,  the  first  study  to  attempt  to  relate 
the  taro  from  an  ideological  point  of  view.  Within  these  three  areas 
of  comparison,  the  affinities  between  Wolfe  and  Whitgsan  have  been 
shown. 

The  significance  of  this  whole  study  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 

American  people  sees  to  have  forgotten  the  messages  of  hope  and  faith 

in  the  future  expressed  by  these  two  men,  important  landmarks  in  the 

literary  history  of  this  country.  Van  Wyck  Brooks  says: 

/At  this  ti 3»/.  . . in  Falvilla  and  Whitman,  with  two 
or  three  others  of  comparable  weight,  America  as  a whole 
had  found  its  voices. 3 

Wolfe,  too,  was  a figure  out  of  historical  context  insofar  as  others 
of  his  contemporary  writers  are  concerned.  He  was  a product  of  the 
roaring  twenties  and  the  depression  years  of  the  thirties,  the  decades 
that  produced  ’lealngway,  Caldwell,  Faulkner,  and  others  who  seem  to  be 
guided  by  a philosophy  of  defeatism,  not  optimism.  Wolfe  has  few  af- 
finities with  such  writers;  In  general,  he  disagreed  with  their  emphasis 


3 The  times  of  Melville  and  Whitman,  p.  U?fe 


upon  the  sordid  end  tragic  aspects  of  haaan  existence.  He  seems  to 
be  trying  to  stag  the  flood  of  pessioiss  with  his  works  and  attempt- 
ing to  turn  the  tide  into  the  direction  of  his  own  hopes  and  dreams 
of  the  future.  That  the  dreams  of  Wolfe  and  Whitman  for  this  country 
haws  been  largely  Ignored  and  unrealised  and  that  we  sees  to  be 
drifting  even  farther  into  fear,  doubt,  and  uncertainty  about  our  way 
of  life  are  perhaps  the  great  tragedies  of  the  twentieth  century. 

Their  courage  and  forward  look  are  still  with  as  in  their  works,  and 
it  should  be  the  business  of  the  American  people  to  rediscover  the 
meaning  of  fboaas  Wolfe  and  Salt  Whitman  and  to  follow  their  inspired 
leadership,  unafraid,  into  a future  democracy,  vigorous  and  more  near** 
ly  perfect. 
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